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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



This publication is a guide for the coopera- 
tive study of an elementary school and its com- 
ponents. It is designed for use by a school 
wishing to evaluate the effectiveness of its pro- 
gram and develop plans for improvement. Al- 
though intended for use by schools engaging 
in self-study for the purpose of seeking accredi- 
tation by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, the suggestions may be useful to 
any staff involved in self-evaluation. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools recognizes that education is a continu- 
ous process that cannot be satisfactorily 
achieved in any segment of the educational 
system apart from the opportunities provided 
throughout the entire structure. The need for 
improving the quality of education on all levels 
stimulated the Association to organize the Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Education. To 
achieve the objective of improving the quality 
of living and learning in Southern elementary 
sc/.ools, a critical appraisal of the program as 
it operates in each school is essential. Careful 
evaluation of the total school program reveals 
strengths and weaknesses and determines 
needed improvements. 

With this in view, participants in the 
Southern Association's Cooperative Study in 
Elementary Education prepared Volumes I and 
II of Elementary Evaluative Criteria in 1949. 
Following experimentation with these materials 
in selected schools, a new guide, Evaluating 
the Elementary School, A Guide for Coopera * 
tive Stttdy, was completed in 1951. Since then, 



the original edition of Evaluating the Elemen- 
tary School has been used widely, not only in 
the southern region but also in many other 
parts of the United States. Elementary educa- 
tion leaders throughout the country and teach- 
ers in hundreds of elementary schools in which 
the publication has been used attest to its effec- 
tiveness as a self-evaluation guide. 

When the Cooperative Program in Ele- 
mentary Education inaugurated the accrediting 
service in 1960, the need for an evaluative 
guide more closely related to accrediting pro- 
cedures being used in the region soon emerged. 
To meet this need, special committees of the 
Cooperative Program met at Daytona Beach 
in 1961 and 1962 to explore ways to revise 
the 1951 edition of Evaluating the Elementary 
School. Reports of the two exploratory com- 
mittees provided guidance for a writing com- 
mittee which began work early in 1963 with 
a meeting at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. A second meeting was held during 
August of 1963 at the University of North 
Carolina to review materials produced in ac- 
cordance with plans made in Nashville. The 
actual writing and the two meetings of the 
writing committee were financed by a Southern 
Education Foundation grant. 

Further revisions of the content and for- 
mat were effected during late 1963 and early 
1964. Subsequently, the revised materials 
were reviewed in June of 1964 by a special 
subcommittee of the writing committee. The 
incorporation of the suggestions of this group 
completed the revision project. 
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Introduction 



The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools is a regional agency which accredits 
public and private schools and colleges iu 
eleven southern stales. Its territory includes 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Tex*« r and Virginia. 
By agreement with the other regional ac- 
crediting associations in the nation, the 
Southern Association also accredits Amer- 
ican schools in Latin America except those 
in the Panama Canal .Zone. Membership In 



the Association is voluntary. Attainment of 
membership certifies that the institution has 
met the established standards. 

A major activity of the Association in re- 
cent years has been the operation of a pro- 
gram designed to improve the elementary 
schools of the region. This program, known 
as the Cooperative Program in Elementary 
Education, makes the Southern Association 
unique; it is the only regional accrediting 
agency th»t has a continuing program for 
elementary schools. 



The Cooperative 
Program 
in Elementary 
Education 



T he Association's elementary school ac- 
tivities began in 1946 when the Com- 
mission on Research and Service voted 
unanimously to concern itself with problems 
of the elementary school and the education 
of its teachers. 

With the approval and assistance of the 
Association, the cooperation of other agen- 
cies in the South, and a grant-in-aid from 
the General Education Board, the Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education was 
begun in 1948. As a direct result of this 
study, the Cooperative Program in Elemen- 
tary Education emerged in 1 953. A con- 
tinuing emphasis on cooperative study at 
the local level was made the focus of the 
school improvement program. 

* On Decembei 4, 1958, the Southern As- 
sociation empowered its Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Elementary Education to offer an 
accrediting service in addition to the school 
improvement services to affiliated elemen- 
tary schools. For two years, beginning whh 
the 1960-61 session, the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Elementary Education, operating 
under the sponsorship of the Commission 
on Research and Service, rendered this ac- 
crediting servke. During the 1962-63 ses- 
sion, in accordance with the provisions of 
the new constitution, the Association estab- 



lished the Committee on Elementary Educa- 
tion and authorized (his committee to ac- 
credit qualified elementary schools and 
school systems. 

All members of the Cooperative Program, 
affiliated and accredited, participate in the 
regional school improvement program on 
a continuing basis. Requirements for school 
improvement activities and continued growth 
are incorporated as major features in the af- 
filiation program and in the standards and 
procedures used In rendering the accredita- 
tion service for affiliated schools. 

An affiliated school can be an active par- 
ticipant in the school improvement program 
indefinitely without seeking accreditation 
or after one year of participation in the af- 
filiation program, it can take the steps lead- 
ing to accreditation. The school, however, 
cannot be accredited, regardless of its re- 
sources, unless the str.ff continues to engage 
in official school improvement activities. 

The willingness of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram to offer an accrediting service to par- 
ticipating schools is based upon the assump- 
tion that the attainment of quantitative 
standards can be recognized through the ac- 
crediting process without losing sight of the 
value of conducting carefully planned pro- 
grams of continuous school improvement. 



Overview of 
the Guide 



G roups using this guide will better ui,:' ?• 
stand its purposes and design by notuig 
the plan of organization. 



Section One. This section dealt with 
evaluation in general. Reasons for evaluating 
the school are discussed and probable out- 
comes of evaluation are given. Some tug- 



at tkms are given which may help faculties 
nd parents feel more secure as they begin 
tu decide how to evaluate the school pro- 
gram. The relationship between accepted 
values and evaluation is discussed. A cycle 
of evaluative steps is presented. Considera- 
tion is given to the evaluation of proposed 
changes and innovations. 



Section Two. This part guides the 
faculty through the self-study. It is divided 
into six major areas and then subdivided in 
one instance for a more thorough treatment 
of an area. The divisions are as follows: 

A. Purposes 

B. Program 

1 . Knowledge of children to he taught 

2. Scope of the program 

a. The English language arts 

b. Social studies 

c. Mathematics 

d Science 

e. Physical and mental health 

f. Aesthetic appreciation und crea- 
tive expression 

g. Other curricula activities 

ft. Speciul services 

3. Organization for learning 

4. The teaching-learning process 

C. Personnel 

D. Facilities 

E. Community-School Interaction 

F. Coordination 

In this section an attempt has been made 
to relate each divisiin to the others. For 
example, when certain types of materials are 
accepted as desirable in physical education, 
it is understood that such materials are 
necessary for a balanced program in physi- 
cal education, and further that a broad 
physical education program is needed with- 
in the total instructional program. In turn, 
the total instructional program must be in 
keeping with the broad functions of the 
elementary school and with the values held. 
This part of the guide should, therefore, be 
thought of and used as a whole. As one 
uses it, he will, from necessity, consider at 
times isolated aspects of the program His 
interest, however, should be on the related* 
ness of the parts to the whole and on the 
total effect of the school's program on the 
child. 

Throughout Section Two an atten.p' has 
been made to emphasize the responsit •*» 
that adults in a community h'V. ■* luir 
children develop a sense of s.j.. cs, to 
children into exciting and truly educ..ti' 
experiences, to help children meet their 
basic human needs, and to work for charac- 
ter development. Such emphases indicate, in 
no small measure, the point of view held by 
the persons who have contributed to the 
development of this guide. 

Selected bibliographies for each section 
of the guide arc given. While the references 



listed are believed to be among the best 
available, most faculty groups, and surely 
most state committees on elementary educa- 
tion, probably will want to develop more 
detailed listings. Most state departments, 
the United States Office of Education, pro- 
fessional organizations, and school systems 
have publications which should be of in- 
estimable help to teachers in clarifying a 
conception of what “ought to be." Many 
films, available through film libraries, and 
many articles in current magazines can and 
should b*. utilized by faculties as they study 
together and with parents. 

The availability of resource people, in 
addition to the official consultant, should 
be explored by -*udy groups seeking assist- 
ance. Such persons should be selected with 
reference to particular jobs, and should be 
invited to join in the process whenever a 
need for their services is felt by the group. 
Resource people from the state department 
of education, teacher education institutions, 
and nearby school systems may be useful. 
The supervisory and administrative staff of 
the local school may be utilized. Community 
members with special interests nnd talents, 
such as pediatricians, psychiatrists, nutri- 
tionists, or social workers may be used ef- 
fectively. Parents have a definite contribu- 
tion to make. 

Section Three. In Section Three, the 
faculty is given assistance in summarizing 
planned sch<" >’ ’ '<-tnent projects and 
in determining t io. ..ies. in the process of 
completing S^cti i Two, the Major Areas 
of the Self-Study, the faculty will have 
identify areas needing improvement and 
will have made tentative plans to remedy 
or improve the situation in each case. Sec- 
tion Three leads the faculty to view all of 
these plans and to make decisions concern- 
ing their relative importance and the se- 
quence in which they should be implement- 
ed. 

The Appendix. The Appendix has three 
parts. Appendb A contains the official out- 
line to be used Jt > ive paring the report of the 
sclf-itudy. Apf tiuiA B provides a review of 
the steps in the accrediting process. Ap- 
pendix C gives the membership of the Writ- 
ing Committee responsible for this publica- 
tion. 



Why 
Evaluate 
the School? 



A continuous evaluation of the total 
school program is basic to a well-planned 
and dynamic program in a constantly 
changing society. A school considered ade- 
quate in the past is probably inadequate to- 
day and a school considered good today may 
be quite inadequate tomorrow. Therefore, 
school personnel, parents, pupils, and 
others should be interested in constantly 
studying the effectiveness of their school 
in terms of accepted values and purposes. 



Such a study necessitates looking to see 
where we have been, where we are now, 
and where we need to go. It means con- 
sidering the values and purposes toward 
which the school is striving. It also means 
considering what is happening to the pupil. 
Through such a procedure, it should be 
possible to determine strengths end weak* 
nesses of the school and to plan for im- 
provement. 



Probable Outcomes 
from a Program 
of Evaluation 
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The benefits that result from participat- 
ing in a systematic evaluation will be de- 
termined, in large measure, by the faculty's 
basic beliefs. No group should expect 
values growing out of the procedure to be 
any richer than the understandings brought 
to the study and those developed as the 
project progresses. Nevertheless, faculties 
which have seriously undertaken and have 
effectively worked at the process of self* 
evaluation rather generally agree that many, 
if not most, of the following conditions 
have resulted: (1) better understanding of, 
and commitment to, purposes, (2) an im- 
proved program, (3) improved personnel, 
(4) better utilization of facilities, (S) better 
school-community interaction, and (6) better 
coordination. 

Better understanding of and commitment 
to purposes. As the staff, working with 
resource persons, parents, and children, 
reaches agreement on purposes of the school, 
the daily instructional program becomes 
more purposeful. There is a growing aware- 
ness of what the total school experience 
should mean to children and of the re- 
latedness of each part of the program to 
the entire educative experience. 

Improved program. The real measure of 
the effectiveness of the evaluative activity is, 
in large degree, determined by the extent 
to which pupils have better living and 
learning experiences at home and school. 
As parents, pupils, and teachers work to- 
gether to improve each area of the cur- 
riculum, the result snould be an observable 
improvement in program. 



Improved personnel. When all concerned 
with school improvement give attention to 
selection and use of personnel, the result 
should be better staff. Faculty members 
working together in the self-evaluation pro- 
cess develop unity of purpose, greater team- 
work, and a deeper sense of group loyalty. 

Better utilization of faculties. As the 
faculty, with pupils and parents, begins to 
look over the school plant and other avail- 
able resources, it usually finds that more 
effective use can be made of existing facili- 
ties. Plans are made for mote effective 
sharing and for rotation of materials and 
equipment. Planning for new facilities is 
based upon determined needs. 

Better school-community Interaction. As 
the faculty works with pupils and parents 
in an evaluation, the community begins to 
realize more fully whet the sch<K>l is trying 
to do for children. A deeper awareness on 
the part of both the school and the com- 
munity of the resources each has to offer 
has usually grown .out of the evaluative 
activity. As a result, children have more 
direct contact with community life, patrons 
become more sensitive to children's needs, 
and vchool and community work more 
closely in promoting educational objectives. 

Better coordination. Careful planning 
and cooperation of alt persons concerned 
with the school should result in improved 
coordination of all of (he dements con- 
tributing to a good school program. This 
improvement should be noticed at both the 
system-wide and school-wide levels. 




Nature of the 
evaluative Process 



To achieve a good program, teachers, 
pupils, and parents must plan together. 
During this planning many decisions are 
made. Such decisions depend upon what 
people value. They decide, for instance, 
whether practices are desirable or unde- 
si-able on the basis of how well the prac- 
tices achieve the school’s accepted purposes. 
This is evaluation. 

Evaluation is a process of focusing on 
values— considering what values arc de- 
sirable. what value* arc in evidence, how 
values are related, and how they are emerg- 
ing and improving the learning situation. 
As individuals evaluate their school they 
need: 

/. To hold certain purposes and goals to 
he valuable. 

2. To look for evidence that , he values 
are being respected or violated. 

3. To think through ways and means 
of more effectively realiiing the values. 

Developing an awareness of values, 
therefore, is the heart of good evaluation 
and learning. If an elementary school is 
"value ccnt>-rcd." teachers assume responsi- 
bility for value development and provide 
opportunities for learning which arc pur- 
poseful and closely related to daily living. 

In the paragraphs that follow, several 
guiding principles for making v'ue judg- 
ments during evaluation arc presented. 

Values have reference at ihe same lime 
to Individual and group welfare. As one 
evaluates, he needs to consider what each 
child is learning as well as what the group 
is doing. While the child is due respect 
in a democracy, he docs not have license 
to do as he pleases. In a good classroom 
each person makes his unique contribution 
just as one musician contributes to the 
harmony produced by the orchestra. 

The good teacher real ires his responsi- 
bility for arranging situations so that there 
is opportunity for each child to grow as a 
person and as a member of the group. To 
cope with today's problems, each child must 
have a wide range of information and skill. 
At the same time, each person and the 
group must demonstrate increased ability 
in moving toward common and shared goals. 
The teacher wants each child to use his 
talents and to contribute in ways which 
are best both for him and the group. Every- 
one benefits if each individual knows how 
to assume his share of responsibility. The 
teacher, therefore, tries to make sure that 
each child succeeds. 

If the school is respecting this principle, 



each child will grow in his ability to keep 
his commitments, share with the group, keep 
his mind open to suggestions, make adjust- 
ments easily, and act as a free individual 
who accepts responsibility. 

Values often come in clusters, sometimes 
reinforcing each other and sometimes can- 
celling each other. Most learning situations 
have many values. For example, one situa- 
tion may provide an opportunity to improve 
skill in communication — reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking, and listening. Attitudes 
aiC being fi. r mcd while skills are being de- 
veloped. Whether the attitudes aie desirable 
or not depends upon the total learning 
situation. 

The richer the situation in total values, 
(he greater the possibility for individual and 
group growth. Good elementary schools 
provide opportunities for children to learn 
about a wide variety of things, but not as 
separate fragments. The curriculum of the 
good elementary school is coordinated; the 
child's school day consists of large blocks 
of time spent purposefully solving real 
problems. This docs not mean, however, 
(hat pupils do not practice skills. 

Values may cancel each other. If a child 
is asked to analyze a poem, he may become 
involved in the poem’s structure and thus 
lose its beautiful thought. The aesthetic 
values and meaning in the poem n ay be 
cancelled by techniques of analysis. A 
pupil's handwriting and attitude toward 
writing may be unwholesome!)’ affected by 
assigning words, phrases, or sentences to 
be copied a certain number of times as 
punishment. Development of number con- 
cepts may be blocked if pages of arithmetic 
are assigned as punishment or busy work. 

When the child’s experiences over an 
entire day are related and consistent, when 
subject matter is taught so that apprecia- 
tions arc not destroyed, and when oppor- 
tunities arc provided for the development 
of healthful habits, then the school is 
recognizing this principle. 

Values are relative and may change In 
the tight of circom'tances. Music, art. and 
crafts have appeal in the classroom and 
provide good learning situations. But when 
carried be' ond needs and interest, they lose 
value. Basic skills arc very important, but 
if taught to the point where desirable habits 
and attitudes are not being formed they, 
too. lose value. 

Unless balance is maintained, educational 
progress may go off at a tangent. The school 
that prides itself on an extremely large and 
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well equipped library at the expense of art 
materials, simple equipment for science, or 
space for enough classrooms, is not weigh- 
ing values in terms of the over-all picture. 
A teacher who is so insistent on correct 
speech that children stop talking for fear 
of having their mistakes become the object 
of criticism is losing more than he is gaining. 

The good elementary school teacher is 
constantly alert to the changing conditions 
of the individuals and the group he is guid- 
ing. There may corne a time when speed 
in number combinations should be realized. 
If the teacher insists on drill before real 
me. ing is built, however, the children will 
be sacrificing understanding for speed. 
Understanding is always the chief concern 
of the teacher, but be must also realize 
that speed is desirable along with under- 
standing. 

Teachers and pupils observe this principle 
when they work on the total job to be done, 
instead of working on parts out of relation 
to other parts. They select things that need 
attention in terms of urgency and over-all 
situation, allocate their time wisely, shift 
their attack to meet emergencies without 
getting off the track, and continuously take 
stock o f the important things to do next. 

Values cannot be fully realized without 
follow-through or continuity. If the teacher 
emphasizes one value at a time, there will 
be a temporary gain in that one kind of 
learning. This is illustrated by the two 
teachers, one of whom said with pride, 
“The pupils in this room have read many 
readers, some more than others according 
to their abilities.” The other said, *T be- 
lieve in thoroughness. My pupils have read 
one reader many times. I want to be sure 
they understand what they have 'ead.” 
Repetition does not necessarily strengthen 
comprehension. Comprehension is some- 
thing that grows gradually throughout the 
lifetime of an individual. Extending the 
range of reading interests is also important. 
Tile school, therefore, must plan a con- 
tinuous program to broaden and extend 
comprehension and reading interests. 

The good elementary school does not 
concentrate on developing one particular 
skill such as spelling one year, reading the 



next, and other skills in like manner. The 
faculty does not study child growth and 
development one year and forget about it 
the n?xt. All things cannot be accomplished 
at one time, but emphasis on a particular 
area must be tempered with an awareness 
of inter-relationships. 

This principle is realized when the facul- 
ty and the individual teachers have long- 
range as well as short-range plans, when 
they work so that teachers of a certain age 
group know the experiences of the groups 
above and below, when they look at chil- 
dren’s growth in terms of a long-time span, 
and when they work for consistency, al- 
though not uniformity, in teaching methods. 

Values can be discovered only through 
use of appropriate techniques and processes. 
One does not find the length of a table top 
with a thermometer or the temperature of 
a room with a ruler. Each is found when 
the processes and techniques are in accord 
with t^e desired values. In the elementary 
school, values are discovered through the 
use of techniques and processes which are 
in harmony with individual and group wel- 
fare. For example, as the faculty meets to 
evaluate the school the group will be seeking 
to identify siren*?! hs and weaknesses through 
thinking, discussing, re-thinking, and mak- 
ing decisions. As each member of the group 
participates, leadership, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities should be shared. Thus, as 
the faculty works together, tangible improve- 
ment will result in the school, and each 
individual will grow in effectiveness. 

Ways of interpreting growth in the learn- 
ing of facts and skills have been fairly well 
established; but, important though they may 
be, facts and skills do not constitute all 
learning. Pupils also grow in attitudes, in 
degrees of responsibility assumed, in the 
ability to do critical thinking, and in the 
development of good work habits. Progress 
in such areas may be reflected in anecdotal 
records, behavior inventories, and other 
forms of progress reports. This growth can 
be reported by teacher-pupil and teacher- 
parent conferences, by individual notes to 
parents, and by various other methods. Con- 
sideration of total growth should always be 
present. 



How to Evaluate 
the School? 
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Because the faculty is the group most di- 
rectly concerned with the implementation 
of the school program, it is essential that it 
assume responsibility and leadership for con- 
tinuous evaluation of the program. As the 
faculty attempts to study the effectiveness 



of the school, it should keep in mind that 
practices should change as values and pur- 
poses vary. Outcomes, therefore, should be 
evaluated in terms of how well they satisfy 
purposes, and in terms of limitations within 
the local setting. Certain principles and 




understandings regarding human growth and 
the teaching-learning process should also 
be remembered. Growth does not take place 
on schedule according to a predetermined 
pattern nor does any one aspect of growth 
take place in isolation. Growth may come 
at different rates in different aieas. Many 
aspects of growth may appear simul- 
taneously. 

Evaluation is more than measurement. 
Jt includes (1) stating values and purposes 
in terms of the needs of individuals and the 
group, the community, and an ever-chang- 
ing society; (2) securing evidences that these 
values and purposes are being realized; (3) 
interpreting the evidences gathered; (4) re- 
defining values, setting up new purposes, 
and planning new practices in terms of the 
modified purposes. In light of these as- 
sumptions, the evaluation process must be 
continuous. Such a process includes an 
analysis of the way the total school program 
contributes to the development of the child 
as he grows into complete and worthwhile 
membership in a democracy and the world. 
It is necessary, therefoic, to look not only 
at the values and purposes but also at the 
existing school environment and the prac- 
tices used for realizing purposes. 

Basic principles to guide evaluation. Al- 
though there are vast differences of opinion 
as to how the above four steps might be 
carried out most effectively, there are some 
accepted basic principles that can be used 
to guide a program of evaluation. Signif- 
icant among them are: 

1, Evaluation must be made in terms of 
the purposes or values of the individual 
school . It should be broad enough to 
appraise progress in relation to all the 
purposes of the school , and should be 
concerned with all phases of the 
school's program, 

2, Evaluation is a cooperative process in- 
volving participation of all persons af- 
fected by the program. Best results 
are achieved when the group decides 
voluntarily to analyze and evaluate its 
own program . 

3, Evaluation is a continuous process , 
which reveals the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the school's program, and 
brings about improvement in living 
and learning conditions for children . 

4, Self-study and self-evaluation are im- 
portant parts of the evaluative process 
which may be strengthened by the use 



of consultants , specialists , visiting com- 
mittees , and others who are not mem- 
bers of the school's staff . 

5. Since much of the value to be gained 
from self-evaluation results from the 
process of planning and working to- 
gether, specific ways of working should 
be determined by the local group in 
relation to the needs and problems 
of the specific situation. 

The characteristics of a suggested plan of 
evaluation. There is no best way to evaluate 
a school. Communities differ. People dif- 
fer. School problems vary. Each faculty, 
working with parents and pupils, and utiliz- 
ing consultant help when desired, must de- 
termine the most appropriate organization 
for self-study and evaluation. 

This guide suggests a cycle of steps which 
are appropriate in the evrluation of any 
phase of a school's program. This cycle 
is consistent with the principles of evalua- 
tion stated earlier in this section. 

Some of the significant characteristics of 
this plan of evaluation are: 

1, The assumption that the staff is al- 
ready working on some of the school's 
major problems and that the faculty 
voluntarily undertakes the task of 
evaluation of the total school ptogram, 

2, The involvement of the entire staff in 
the self-evaluation of each phase of the 
school's program, 

3, The utilization of special resource per- 
sons, secondary school teachers, par- 
ents, and children when they have a 
contribution to make, 

4, The emphasis upon profession c } read- 
ing and study, 

5, The expectation that the entire staff 
continue its study and discussion until 
agreement is reached whenever there 
are differences of opinion, 

6 , The pacing of effort over a sufficient 
period of time to prevent undue fatigue 
and a "hurry up, let's get through" 
attitude, 

7, The evaluation of an educational pro- 
gram for a particular group of chil- 
dren in a given community setting, and 

8, The necessity of basing evaluation 
upon values. 
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Using 
the Cycle 



A faculty, under the leadership of the 
principal, faced with the necessity of getting 
the self-study started and making participa- 
tion interesting and challenging, may pro- 
ceed successfully in many different ways. 
One procedure, however, is being recom- 
mended here because it moves the study 



forward quickly, with each member of the 
faculty comminuting on the basis of his back- 
ground, and with authorities and research 
being used to help the group make sound 
decisions. The procedure includes a cycle 
of steps, as follows: 



I , What is desirable for this school or system? 

A. The staff identifies its current beliefs about what is desirable. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its beliefs about what is desirable. 

2 -. What does the school or system have? 

A. The staff describes the present status. 

B. The staff compares the present situation with its refined beliefs about 
what is desirable. 

1. The staff identifies the strengths of the school or system. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ . What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these current efforts to improve, 

ZL. What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Since this cycle will be used in evaluating 
each phase of the elementary school, it 
seems appropriate to give detailed explana- 
tions and suggestions. 

Cycle 1-A, The staff identifies its current 
beliefs about what Is desirable. As the staff 
approaches each area of the self-study, it 
should immediately, without previous group 
discussion or individual preparation, make 
a tentative (incomplete), non-technical state- 
ment of what the members believe. This 
statement should include beliefs about the 
purposes, time allotment, organization for 
instruction, instructional methods and ma- 
terials, and ways of evaluating pupil 
progress. 

The chairman can proceed in any way 
he thinks best to obtain this preliminary 
statement during the study group’s first 
meeting. Some ways that others have found 
successful are: 

1 . The chairman might ask each teacher 
to list one , two, three, or more of his 
beliefs . Then, the statements may be 
consolidated by referring them to a 



subcommittee, by having someone 
serve as a chalkboard recorder as 
each person lists his beliefs, or by 
using some other more practical or 
creative procedure . 

2. The chairman might divide the faculty 
into small bull groups and instruct 
each bun group to formulate coopera- 
tively a certain number of beliefs about 
the area being studied . 

3. The chairman might start a discussion 
about the beliefs of parents and teach- 
ers concerning the area being studied 
and as statements emerge from the 
discussion have the chalkboard re- 
corder list the benefits . 

At the end of the first meeting, the faculty 
should have a rough, incomplete statement 
of its beliefs about the area of the school 
being studied. This statement should follow 
no special style and need not be recorded 
on special forms. It is not a permanent 
record but is intended exclusively for the 
faculty’s use in proceeding with the next 
step in self-evaluation. 



Cycle 14J, The Aaft looks at the beliefs 
of others- The tentative statement must be 
considered in the light of what others (pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals) believe to 
be desirable for an elementary school, By 
comparing the beliefs of others with the 
statement made by the faculty during the 
first meeting of the study group on this 
phase of the study, the faculty wil! identify 
areas not included in the original statement, 
and will uncover data that may cause the 
faculty to modify the wording and meaning 
of its initial statement. 

Successful self-study requires the mem- 
bers of the faculty to do extensive reading 
and study of professional materials. Those 
responsible for deciding how the faculty 
will examine the beliefs of others may u? 
helped by the following suggestions: 

Consultant pertinent professional literature . 

The faculty, working as a total group or 
in smaller work groups, might take several 
of the leading books on elementary educa- 
tion and compare the statements of these 
authors (concerning the purpose, instruc- 
tional methods, materials, time allocation, 
and pupil evaluation) with the faculty’s 
initial statement, seeking agreements, con- 
flicts, and omissions. 

Examine available research 

In areas of disagreement, small commit- 
tees of the faculty may investigate research 
studies and summaries of research and com- 
pare the conclusions with the faculty’s orig- 
inal statement of beliefs. Selected bibli- 
ographies of professional materials may be 
found at the end of each section of this 
publication. 

Seek the views of local personnel 

In addition to studying the professional 
literature, a faculty may wish to seek the 
views of pupils, parents, specialists, and 
others concerning their beliefs and use the 
ideas in revising the faculty’s original state- 
ment of beliefs. 

Cycle I-C, The staff refines its beliefs 
about what is desirable. As a result of com- 
paring the beliefs of others with the tentative 
statement of the faculty, the study group 
should be ready to make a more sound, more 
complete, and more refined statement. 

The refinement goes on in the process 
of comparing beliefs (described above) but 
the final product may be the result of addi- 
tional effort. However, if a chalkboard re- 
corder is used in noting agreements, con- 



flicts, and omissions in the previous step, 
necessary changes and additions can be made 
as the group makes decisions. If an indi- 
vidual, designated as secretary, simply keeps 
notes on the findings, it will be necessary 
for the secretary or a small committee to 
rewrite the statement of beliefs and submit 
it to the entire faculty for appropriate action, 
The refined statement of beliefs represents 
the best thinking of the entire staff. 

Cycle II-A, The staff describes the present 
status. The faculty, through study and dis- 
cussion, has arrives at a consensus and has 
stated its beliefs about an ideal program 
for the children in a particular school. The 
next step is to focus the group’s attention 
on the present status. An outcome should 
be a clear, concise statement of the present 
program or situation. This description 
should be marked by honesty, frankness, 
and candor. No school has a program which 
is ideal in every respect and none is likely 
ever to have. 

Cycle II-B, The staff compares the present 
situation with Its refined beliefs about what 
is desirable. The staff has stated what it 
believes to be a desirable situation for its 
school and it has also described the actual 
situation. By comparing the two, the staff 
can easily identify both the strengths in the 
present program and the areas which need 
improvement, 

Cycle III, What is oeing 'ione to improve? 
When weaknesses are discovered, many 
schools find areas where immediate progress 
may be made. Many of the needed improve- 
ments may have been started before the 
beginning of formal evaluation. At this 
time, the staff should identify and describe 
current efforts to bring about improvements. 

Cycle IV, What additional plans should 
be made to improve? IJp to this point the 
staff has identified and described the areas 
where improvements are needed and what 
is being done. The remaining task is the 
planning of follow-up activities designed to 
effect the needed improvements. These 
plans should be realistic and comprehensive. 
Some of them may be. short-range plans; 
others may point the direction for future 
improvement when more money is available 
or needed staff employed. Indicating some 
priorities among the plans made in each 
area of the self-study will be helpful when 
the over-all follow-up program is planned 
at the conclusion of the study. 
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During and following a self-study, changes 
in the school program will be made. Since 
changes are inevitable, some changes de- 
sirable, and others undesirable, it is incum- 
bent upon a faculty to evaluate very care- 
fully proposed changes and innovations. 

But what kind of changes should be 
made? The elementary school is being pres- 
sured by the secondary school to make cer- 
tain changes. There are recommendations 
for change from college professors and schol- 
ars ir. the various content areas. Changes 
are being suggested by the general public, 
the press, the self-appointed critic, and by 
those who seem to desire change for change’s 
sake. Following self-study, every staff will 
want to make changes and introduce inno- 
vations. 

How can a faculty evaluate a recom- 
mended change or innovation before it is 
accepted and put into practice? The cycle 
of evaluative steps described earlier in this 
section applies only to the school as it 
exists and is not designed for the evalua- 
tion of proposed changes and innovations. 
An innovation or proposed change may be 
evaluated by involving the entire staff in 
finding answers to such pertinent questions 
as the following: 

Is tuo pr, posed change consistent with 
all of the objectives of ihz elementary 
school? It is possible to adopt changes ap- 
pearing to promote one or more of the 
purposes of the school but which tend to 
interfere with the attainment of other ac- 
cepted purpose^ . In a school committed to 
the total development Oi* children, it is un- 
wise to accept a change appearing to pro- 
mote the academic progress of a child if, 
at the same time, it interferes with the 
child’s social, emotional, or physical well- 
being and his desirable self-concept. 

Is the proposed innovation the best way 
to promote a specific objective of the ele- 
mentary school? Those urging the introduc- 
tion of foreign language instruction in the 
elementary school may state that it will 
lead to a better understanding of the history, 
the geography, the economics, the culture, 
and the traditions of the country whose 
language is being studied. Is the study of 
the language the best way to accomplish 
this objective or might a direct instructional 
•approach be better? 



Is the proposed change the best way of 
meeting all of the purposes of the school 
for all children? Some changes are recom- 
mended on the ground that they are good 
for some particular segment of the school 
population, such as the academically talent- 
ed or the slow-learners. Generally, the 
things recommended for special groups — 
small classes, better teachers, improved ma- 
tei lals — are the things needed for all 
children. 

Are the proposed changes recommended 
by reliable research in the area, by the ex- 
periences of those who have tried them, 
and by the piofessioi.il specialists and na- 
tional comn ittets which have co;;s'dered 
them? Among the more detailed considera- 
tions which can not be ignored are these: 
Do^s the pre posed innovation require the 
expenditure of y, the availability of 
special instructional materials, or the ser- 
vices of specially trained teachers, and are 
these available *o the school? Will the 
proposed change promote high morale 
among the children, the parents, and the 
teachers and will it promote their mental 
health and avoid ovei-anxieiy? Will the 
proposed practice be tried out in a pilot 
study and carefully evaluated before it <j 
accepted for all schools in a system'? 

A consideration of change in the ele- 
mentary school would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the need fo: genuine re- 
search. Desirably, every school staff should 
become involved from time to time in ex- 
perimentation. Experimentation means a 
carefully conceived research design with 
adequate controls, the collection and statis- 
tical treatment of data, and a statement of 
conclusions supported by the evidence gath- 
ered. Even when the school faculty is not 
conducting formal research and experimen- 
tation, creative teachers are finding better 
ways of doing things and are striving to 
perfect their instructional techniques. Teach- 
ers should be free to try any methods and 
techniques which meet the criteria suggested 
in this section. 

Change is fue inevitable outgrowth of 
self-study but changes should be consistent 
with the criteria used to evaluate them. 



Purposes 



Purposes arc the indispensable element in 
good evaluation. Evaluation consists of de- 
termining the extent to which accepted pur- 
poses arc being achieved for all children. 
Evaluation of the overall, total school pro- 
gram consists of determining the extent to 
which the overall purposes are being ac- 
complished. Evaluation of one area of the 
curriculum, such as mathematics, consists 
of determining the extent to which the pur- 
poses for instrujtion in that area are being 
accomplished. 

Each member of the staff should take a 
new look at his school. This is necessaiy 
because he may have become so accustomed 
to the things around him that he ceases to 
observe. He might pretend that he had 
never seen this particular school and ask 
himself, “Is this a good school for chil- 
dren?"' The answer to the question may be 
found by comparing what he sees with what 
is desirable, defensible, and ideal for chil- 
dren and for the community. Recognizing 
that the school is only one agency concerned 
with the education of children, he asks. 
‘•What should the school be doing for the 
boys and girls of this community?” When 
parents, teachers, and children agree on the 
answer to that question, they have arrived 
al a statement of purposes. 

AM true teaching is purposeful but par- 
ents and teachers do not always agree on 
the purpose: of the school or about the 
purposes for a particular instructional area 
of the curriculum. Teachers may show as 
much disagreement among themselves about 
purposes as does *hc general public. 

Why is it ;hat men of good-will honestly 
disagree about the purposes of the school? 
Each person has. through the totality of ex- 
perience, developed a philosophy or state- 
ment of values. Since the experiences of 
persons differ so widely, differing philoso- 
phies or statements of values may be ex- 
pected. Each person derives his own state- 
ment of the purposes of education by 
relating it to the values he holds for the 
individual child and the values he cherishes 
for society, and by determining the school's 
responsibility for promoting these values. 

Because there are great differences of 
opinion about the general purposes of the 
school and about the purposes of a par- 
ticular phase of the instructional program, 
it is imperative that a total school staff 
take as much time ?'j needed to study, dis- 
cuss, agree upon, and state the purposes 
which each member of the faculty can ac- 
cept. Parents, school board members, chil- 



dren. an others should be involved in 
reaching decisions about the purposes of 
the school. 

No statement of purposes should ever be 
allowed to become stagnant. In our rapidly 
changing society there may be changes in 
the values we hold for society and for the 
children in that society. There may be, 
therefore, changes in the purposes of the 
school. Consistent effort must be made to 
keep the statement of purposes current and 
to help new teachers joining the staff under- 
stand and accept the stated purposes of the 
school, 

Until agreement has been reached on the 
statement of purposes, no effective evalua- 
tion can take place. 

In the paragraphs that follow a procedure 
for reaching agreement on the purposes of 
the total school is suggested. This procedure 
is a modification of the cycle explained in 
Section One, A modification was necessary 
because the area of purposes ooes not lend 
itself to the same treatment intended for 
the other five areas. The procedure sug- 
gested for developing a sound statement of 
purposes includes these steps: 

/. The staff states its current beliefs 
about the purposes of the school, 

2, The staff then looks at the community . 

3, The staff next looks at the children 
served . 

4, The staff also looks at the beliefs of 
others . 

5, The staff now refines its statement on 
beliefs about the purposes of the 
school , 

6, The staff plans to examine and revise 
the statement periodically . 

Stating the Staffs Current Beliefs about 
the Purposes of the School. 

What should the school be doing for the 
children enrolled? This is a question faced 
by the staff at its first meeting on purposes. 
To answer the question satisfactorily, the 
staff members will need to gather much 
data and synthesize these findings with their 
current beliefs. Obviously, the task cannot 
be completed in one meeting for it will take 
time to collect and use the data in the formu- 
lation of a sound statement. The first step 
toward the production of a final statement, 
however, should be made during the first 
meeting of the staff. That step is the draft- 
ing of a rough, tentative statement of the 
purposes of the school. 
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Ways to produce the tentative statement 
during the first meeting are many and varied 
as indicated in Section One. The choice 
rests with the status leader. He may ask 
each member to write one or more purposes 
of the school on a slip of paper and then 
compile these purposes for a tentative state- 
ment. He may divide the faculty into sub- 
groups, each charged with the responsibility 
of formulating and reporting a specified 
number of purposes which, when compiled, 
become the tentative statement. He may 
lead the total groups in a discussion on pur- 
poses, and as each purpose emerges, he may 
have a secretary record them as the tenta- 
tive statement. Or, he may use some other 
procedure he thinks more creative or more 
productive. Regardless of the procedure 
used, the faculty should emerge from the 
first meeting with a preliminary statement 
of purposes — rough, incomplete, and maybe 
even unsound. 

This statement should follow no particular 
style and it is not to be recorded on any 
special forms. It is intended exclusively 
for the faculty’s use in proceeding with the 
next step. 

Looking at the Community. 

A school never exists in isolation but 
always functions in a paiticular community 
setting which in some respects is like all 
other communities, but in other respects is 
different. Before final agreement is reached 
on the purposes of a school, a study should 
be made of the community the school serves 
to be sure the stated purposes are consistent 
with community conditions. 

The staff may use various ways to under- 
stand the community and to arrive at a 
written statement describing the community 
served by the school. The report of the 
community study should contain informa- 
tion about the location, size, and character 
of the community. Of special interei. will 
be the educational level of the people and 
their educational aspirations for their chil- 
dren. The cultural activities of the com- 
munity should be appraised and agencies, 
other than the school, which contribute to 
the education of children should be identi- 
fied. Agencies and special resources of the 
community which may be called upon to 
assist the school In its program should be 
noted. Information about the community 
should be reported as outlined by Part A of 
CPEE-SACS FORM 4 and these data used 
in testing the soundness of the tentative 
statement of beliefs about the purposes of 



this school in this community. Changes 
should be made in the tentative statement 
in order that the stated purposes will be 
consistent with the community served. 

Looking at the Children 

Each school is organized to meet the 
needs of a particular group of children; 
therefore, the tentative statement of beliefs 
about the purposes of the school must be 
viewed in the light of the general char- 
acteristics of the children the school serves. 
To carry out this obligation, it is necessary 
for the staff to gather data on the stability 
of the school population, socioeconomic 
factors, general health factors, including 
food habits, cleanliness, manners, language 
usage, educational ambitions, attitude to- 
ward school, dropout incidence, and leisure- 
time activities. These data should be re- 
corded as outlined by Part B of CPEE- 
SACS FORM 4 and then used by the staff 
to test the soundness of the tentative beliefs 
for this group of children. Changes should 
be made in the tentative statement when 
these data dictate the need. 

Looking at the Beliefs of Others about the 
Purposes of the School 

The faculty’s tentative statement of the 
school should be considered in the light of 
what others believe to be the purposes of 
a good elementary school. Successful self- 
study requires members of the faculty to 
do extensive reading and study of profes- 
sional materials. Consideration must be 
given to the statements of purposes ex- 
pressed by committees, commissions, and 
specialist* in the field. The bibliography 
at the end of this section will be helpful 
in aiding the staff in selecting appropriate 
professional literature which should be con- 
sidered. In addition to studying the pur- 
poses discussed in the professional litera- 
ture, a faculty may wish to seek the views 
of pupils, parents, and specialists concerning 
their beliefs. Ample time must be provided 
for full staff participation in the discussion 
of the beliefs of others and the implications 
for improving the program of the particular 
school. 

By comparing the beliefs of others with 
the tentative statement made by the faculty 
during the first meeting of the study group, 
the faculty will find support for specific 
parts of the tentative statement, will identify 
areas not included in the original statement, 
and will uncover data that may cause the 
faculty to modify the wording of its initial 
statement. 
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Refining the Statement of Beliefs 
about the School's Purposes 

The staff should now be ready to make a 
sounder, more complete, and more refined 
statement of beliefs concerning the purposes 
of school. The refined statement should 
represent the thinking and agreement of the 
entire staff. This statement should be re- 
corded and included in the report of the 
self-study as reported in Item I, Part C, 
Form 4, Its contents become the basis for 
all the other steps in self-study and evalua- 
tion. From this point cn, the staff will be 
asking, ‘To what extern have the accepted 
purposes of the school been accomplished 
for all children in our school?’’ 

Reporting Procedures and Plans 

Following the recording of the refined 
statement of purposes, a summary should 
be made of the procedures used by the 
faculty as it sought agreement on purposes. 
This should include a description of the way 
the faculty worked (1) to get its tentative 
statement of purposes, (2) to relate the state- 
ment of purposes to the particular com- 
munity and the children in the school, (3) 
to compare the beliefs of others with the 
tentative statement, and (4) to complete the 
refinement of the final statement of pur- 
poses. These descriptions should be in- 
cluded in the report of the self-study as 
requested by Item 2, Part C, Form 4. 

Examining and Revising the 
Statement Periodically 

The statement of purposes must be ex- 
amined and revised periodically if it is to 
meet the needs of a changing society and 
if it is to represent the beliefs of a school 
staff that may change from year to year. 



As new needs, new pressures, and new 
emphases emerge, the school’s purposes may 
change. As new persons are added to the 
faculty, the problem of having the state- 
ment of purposes represent their belief 
arises. Each faculty, therefore, will have to 
formulate plans for reviewing the statement 
with the new teachers, and for considering 
periodic revisions of the statement. Some 
schools, in pre-s:hool conferences, con- 
sider the statement of purposes, inform new 
teachers, and begin the year’s work with 
the accepted purposes clearly in mind. Some 
schools have found time at mid-year to look 
again at the purposes of the school and to 
consider the extent to which the purposes 
are being accomplished. 

The plans that are developed by the 
faculty for keeping the statement of pur- 
poses current should be included in the 
report of the self-study as requested by Item 
3, Part C, Form 4. 

Summary 

Purposes are the indispensable element 
in a good school and in evaluation of a 
school. Purposes are dynamic and give 
direction to the total school program. Ques- 
tions concerning organizational procedures, 
instructional methods, time allocation, and 
mateiials can all be answered by considera- 
tion of the question, “Is this the best way 
we know to accomplish all of the purposes 
of the school for each child?” All school 
practices must be consistent with the pur- 
poses of the school. 

Parts A, II, and C of the outline shown 
in CPEE-SACS FORM 4, when completed 
by the faculty, constitute the report on the 
area of purposes. 
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The program is the very heart of the 
school. It includes all opportunities for 
activities and experiences for which the 
school is responsible: guiding children’s 
growth and development and contributing to 
improvement of the quality of living in the 
community. The program must be broad 
enough to meet the refined statement of 
purposes developed by the staff. It must 
provide value-rich situations consistent with 
the purposes of the school. To achieve such 
a program requires: 

1. Knowledge of children to be taught , 

2. Understanding of and emphasis upon 
the elements of a good instructional 
program , (This includes the program 
in language arts , social studies , science , 
mathematics , physical and mental 
health , aesthetic appreciation and crea- 
tive expression, special services, and 
any other phases of the schools cur- 
riculum.) 

3 . Good • rgardtation of the opportuni- 
ties for learning , and 

4 . Implementation cf desirable aspects of 
the teaching-learning process . 

This section relates to the evaluation of 
the instructional program.* It is suggested 
that the complete cycle of evaluative steps 
described in Section One be u»ed to evaluate 
each phase of the school program. While 



this technique leads a faculty to consider 
only one segment of the instructional pro- 
gram at a time, the interrelatedness of the 
various segments and impact of the total 
program on children in the school must 
be kept in mind and be major concerns 
of the staff. 

Knowledge of Children To Be Taught 

Written statements of philosophy of edu- 
cation generally include the phrase, “meet- 
ing the needs of the child. 11 All schools 
commit themselves to the task of promoting 
the wholesome growth and development of 
each child in the school. 

Basic to building an instructional pro- 
gram that promotes wholesome growth and 
development is an understanding of chil- 
dren — what their abilities are, what they 
are interested in and why, what their indi- 
vidual needs are, what makes one child 
different from another, why children be- 
have as they do, and how they actually 
learn. Recognizing that every child is worth- 
while and that every child is unique, under- 
standing that all children face develop- 
mental tasks which vary according to the 
culture, understanding the science of human 
development a.id behavior, and understand- 
ing basic conditions that arc favorable or 
unfavorable to learning are all fundamental 
in providing good learning experiences for 
children. In addition, consideration must 
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be given to the interaction of all of these 
factors. The school must be concerned also 
with the happiness, success, and welfare of 
the people in the community — their be- 
havior, their literacy, their recreation and 
amusement, their health, and their ways of 
making a living. 

What knowledge of children do teachers 
need in order to implement a desir- 
able school program? A teacher needs 
to understand the child in his home and 
community environment Knowledge is 
needed of the child’s interests, motivational 
drives, his past successes and failures, his 
health status, his school achievement, his 
mental abilities, and his emotional adjust- 
ment. 

Many good schools have made plans for 
obtaining the needed information about 
children. Among the techniques used to 
learn about children are studying intelligence 
and achievement test results and responses 
to teacher-made 'ests. Making home visits, 
holding conferences with parents and 
previous teachers, studying cumulative 
records, administering and interpreting 
sociograms, and conferring with children 
are among the useful techniques for gaining 
knowledge about a child. In a limited num- 
ber cf schools, psychologists and guidance 
counselors are available to help teachers 



understand children better and to guide 
children in the solution to their personal 
and academic problems. In all schools, the 
classroom teacher is responsible for the 
guidance services to the children in the 
classroom. The knowledge of children 
which is gained through considerable effort 
must be put to use in providing the best 
possible experiences for each child. 

Evaluation. An evaluation of this area 
suggests the need for finding answers to a 
number of questions. 

1. What kinds of information should a 
teacher have about a child? 

2. What are the methods and techniques 
for gathering the information which 
is needed? 

3 . What community agencies can and will 
cooperate with the school in studying 
children? 

4. How may data about children be re- 
corded so that it is available to the 
teacher who needs it? 

5. After the knowledge of children is 
available , what are the best uses which 
may be made of it? 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the school 
in the area of knowledge of children, the 
following evaluative steps should be fol- 
lowed: 



I . What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its eurent beliefs about the information needed on 
each child. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others about the information needed. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about the information 
needed. 

2_i What does the school have? 

A. The staff identifies the information it has about children. 

B. The staff compares the information it has with its beliefs about the 
information needed. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ • What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff descr’ es these efforts to improve. 

4* What additional plans should be made to improve? 



The results of the self-study of this area 
should be reported according to the outline 
shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, 
Specific Area: Knowledge of Children To 
Be Taught. 

Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty concerned with knowl- 
edge of children served by the school (other 
available basic references as well as more 
recent and local publications should be 
consulted): 

Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. How Do Your Children Grow? Wash- 
ington: The Association, 1959. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Human Variability And Learning, 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1961. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools. Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1950. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Perceiving , Behaving, Becoming. 
A New Focus for Education. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1962. 

Beauchamp, George A. The Curriculum of the 
Elementary School. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1964. 

Beauchamp, George A. Basic Dimensions of 
Elementary Method. Boston: Ailyn and Bacon, 
•Inc., 1959. 

Breckenridge, M. E. Growth and Development of 
the Young Child . Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1963. 

Center for the Study of Instruction. Education in 
j Changing Society. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1963. 



Cronbach, L. 1. Educational Psychology, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1963. 

Crow, Lester D. and Alice. Readings in Child 
and Adolescent Psychology. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1961. 

Department of Elementary-Kindergartens-Nursery 
Education. Improving Education Through Direct 
Study of Children and Ytuth, Washington Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1963. 

Gardner, D. Eruce. Development in Early Child - 
hood. New York: Harper and Row, Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1964. 

Garrison, Karl .0. Growth and Development, 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. 

Gesell, Arnold, Frances L. Ilg, and Lois Bales 
Ames. Child Development: An Introduction 

to the Study of Human Growth, New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1949. 

Getzels, Jacob B. and Phillip W. Jackson. Creativ- 
ity and Intelligence. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, lnc„ 1962. 

Gordon, Ira J. Human Development: From Birth 
through Adolescence. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 

Iscoe, Ira. Personality Development in Children. 
Austin: University of Texas, I960. 

Klausmeier, Herbert J. and Catherine Dresden. 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: 
Farper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 

Kyte, George C. The Elementary School Teacher 
at Work. New York: The Dryden Press, 1957. 

Mehl, Marie A., Hubert H. Mills, and Harl R. 
Douglass. Teaching in Elementary School. New 
York; Ronald Press Company, 1958. 

P/escott, Daniel A. Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. Washington: American Council on 
Education, Commission on Teacher Education, 
1954. 

White, Verna. Studying the Individual Pupil, 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 

Inc., 1958. 



Scope of 
the Program 



In today's complex culture it is necessary 
for children to develop many competencies, 
understandings, and skills. If children are 
to become competent participants in modern 
living, the school program must be com- 
prehensive. If the program is to improve 
the quality of living in the community, the 
experiences provided must be based on 
needs and parents must share in their de- 
velopment. 

The school must, therefore, be concerned 
with the child’s development in the areas of 
language arts, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, physical and mental health, and 
aesthetic appreciation and expression. These 
areas provide scope or breadth for the in- 
structional program. Attention must be 
directed toward maintaining an appropriate 
emphasis on each area so that the result will 
be a program with proper cohesion and 
balance. 

As a faculty attempts to discover how 



well the elementary school program is ful- 
filling its functions in each of these areas, 
the members must keep in mind that a 
simple process will not indicate the total 
effect of the program. For example, the 
intellectual development of a child cannot 
be considered apart from his physical, emo- 
tional, or social development. His mental 
capacity may seem to be low; however, if all 
the facts are known, it may be found that 
the child’s lack intellectual development 
is caused by personality frustration, in- 
security, limited environment, hunger, poor 
food habits, or by some physical defect 
rather than by lack of capacity. 

The English Language Arts 

The ability to think and to communicate 
is one of the unique characteristics of the 
human race. In more primitive cultures a 
man can live successfully if he can listen 
intelligently and if he can express his own 
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ideas orally. In more advanced cultures, 
a person also needs to be able to read a 
written language and to express his ideas 
in writing. These communication arts are 
called the language arts. In a broad sc <se, 
the language arts may be thought of as the 
skills which are receptive and those which 
are expressive. Observing, listening, and 
reading arc receptive skills which permit 
a person to receive ideas from others. The 
expressive language skills permit the ex- 
pression of ideas to others; they are speak- 
ing and writing. In a more specific sense, 
the language arts may be thought of as 
including listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, handwriting, capitalization and 
punctuation, grammar and usage, vocab- 
ulary development, and an acquaintance 
with good titerature. Each of these phases 
of language is important and skill in each 
is necessary for the effective communica- 
tion of ideas. Even though specific skills 
may be identified and learned, it has Jong 
been recognized that all of the specific 
skills of language are interrelated. 

The interrelatedness of the language arts 
may be seen by the evidence that factors 
which promote growth in one area of lan- 
guage promote growth in all areas and 
factors which retard growth in one area 
retard growth in all areas. Growth in list- 
ening comprehension promotes growth in 
reading comprehension. Development of 
word-attack skills in reading results in im- 
provement in spelling ability. An under- 
standing of the w’riting of others facilitates 
better written expression. All phases of 
language require the use of words; there- 
fore, vocabutaiy is an clement common to 
at) aspects of eommunication. A basic factor 
common to all areas of language is the 
thought-process. To become proficient in 
either reading, writing, listening, or speak- 
ing it is necessary to think clearly and to 
organize thoughts effectively. Each is con- 
cerned primarily with ideas and their ef- 
fective expression or reception. 

An instructional program in language 
arts must recognize the interrelatedness of 
the various phases of language. For mat- 
ters of convenience, different aspMs of 
language are considered separately. Just 
as one part of a diamond must be magni- 
fied and studied at a time, the language 
arts must be considered one at a time. We 
ret -agnize, however, that each aspect of 
language is part of, and may not be sepa- 
rated from, the other language arts. It is 
further recognized that language is a part 



of the total experience of the leamei. lue - 
dental and planned experiences in the child’s 
home and community environment and in 
the entire school experience contribute to 
the child’s use of language. 

Fhe elementary school performs no more 
important task than that of helping children 
use language effectively. An effective use 
of language promotes a child’s emotional 
stability, his mental health, and his self- 
concept. Skills in communication form the 
bases for all future learning; academic suc- 
cess is impossible for those who have not 
acquired reasonable facility in the language 
arts. To function effectively as a citizen 
in our American vay of life, it is necessary 
to be able to listen accurately and dis- 
cerningly, to speak effectively, to read in- 
telligently, and to write in such a manner 
that the reader may know the full meaning 
of what is written. 

Listening. The first language skill which 
a child develops is listening. Early speech 
is largely an imitation of what tne child 
hears. Since a child, when entering school, 
has been listening for the major part of his 
life, the school for many years assumed 
that there was little need to teach listening. 
Little effort was made to teach the child 
how to listen more effectively or to help 
the child mature his listening skills. Recog- 
nizing that much of the child's learning 
takes place through listening, many teach- 
ers cautioned children to "listen carefully” 
without making a concerted effort to teach 
them how. In recent years there has been 
a change in this respect. Listening is now 
identified as a major phase of the language 
arts program and schools are attempting 
to provide readiness for listening activities, 
to provide appropriate materials for listen- 
ing purposes, to recognize desirable physical 
and psychological aspects of listening situa- 
tions, to teach children how to decide at 
which level of listening they should function, 
and to teach children to become more dis- 
criminating in their listening. 

Listening instruction is not confined to 
particular periods of the week when full 
atliiiion is given to it. Listening is a part 
of the entire school day and of almost every 
activity of the child. Attention must be 
paid to this area throughout all of the 
activities of the school day. 

An elem .itary school faculty that would 
evaluate its program of listening might 
strive for agreement on answers to questions 
such as these: 



7. Are the objectives o) our listening 
program clearly identified and ac- 
cepted by each teacher? 

2. Does the day-to-day experience of the 
child result in the accomplishment of 
the stated objectives? 

3 . Do children make progress toward 
maturity in listening from year to 
year? 



4 . In what ways could we do a more 
effective job in the areas of listening 
and relate it to other areas of the 
total program? 

To evaluate the instructional program in 
listening, the staff should follow the cycle 
of evaluative steps and record the results 
according to the outline shown in Part D 
of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Specific Area: 
Listening. 



I. 



What is desirable? 

A. Hie staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in the 
area of listening. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff relincs its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 



2 ., What docs the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school's program in the area of listening. 

B. The staff compares its present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 



^ « What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describe* these efforts to improve. 



4 



SVhal additional plans should be made to imptove? 




Oral language development. Seldom does 
one dispute with those who estimate that 
from ninety to ninety-five percent of all 
language activity of (he typical adult is a 
combination of speaking and listening. Sel- 
dom does one question the value of effec- 
tive oral language usage. The oral language 
which one uses and the methods of pre- 
senting it, indicate to some measure the 
degree of culture acquired by the individual, 
the personality of llw speaker, the security 
or insecurity present in the situation, the 
emotional tone of the speaker, and the ex- 
tensiveness of his vocabulary. Effective use 
of oral expression is required in the day-to- 
day experiences of every person and in the 
business and professional lives of many. 

The elementary school has always ac- 
cepted its responsibility for the develop- 
ment of oral language facility. Some pro- 
grams have been rather formal wilh major 
emphasis upon grammatical correctness, 



speaking in formal public situations, posture, 
enunciation, and pronunciation. In recent 
years, priority has been given to spontaneity 
of expression but wilh sufficient attention 
to factors which make for effective language 
usage. Primacy has been given to having 
the child learn to speak to and with people 
with no inhibitions other than those impos- 
ed by good social usage. Attention has been 
centered more on such functional language 
activities as participating in discussions, 
carrying on conversations, telephoning, 
giving directions, story telling, making in- 
troductions, interviewing, dramatic play, 
and carrying on simple parliamentary 
procedures. 

Though primacy is given to spontaneity 
of expression, the school is concerned about 
usage, diction, organization, vocabulary, 
and social courtesies in oral language situa- 
tions. In recent years specialists in speech 
correction have been added to many school 
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staffs to assist children who have speech de- 
fects. 

Elementary school programs have re- 
flected the knowledge that oral language 
development is not confined to special lan- 
guage periods, Throughout the school day 
and during the time the child is not in 
school his experiences arc contributing to 
his language development and usage. Oral 
language facility is such an important part 
of the total development of a child that 
elementary school staffs should make con- 
stant evaluations of programs in this area, 
identifying present strengths and recogniz- 
ing areas where improvement is needed. 
Consideration may be given to questions 
such as these: 

7. What arc (he instructional goals in 



(he oral language program? 

2 . What specific efforts are made to im- 
prove the level of usage? 

.T What are the best ways of encouraging 
spontaneity of expression? 

4 . In what functional situations do chil- 
dren have instruction and practice re- 
lating oral language skills to other pro- 
gram areas? 

5 , What place is given in the program 
to formal grammar t and why? 

To evaluate the instructional program in 
oral language, the staff should follow the 
cycle of evaluative steps and record the 
results of the according to the outline 
shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, 
Specific Area: Oral Language Development. 



X • What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in the 
area of oral language. 

13. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

Z. What does the school have? 

A The staff describes the school's program in the area of oral language. 
13. The staff compares its present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

^ » What Is being done to Improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

13. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

What additional plans should be made to Improve? 



Reading. Anything which could be writ- 
ten about the value of reading to today's 
children would bo trite. Evidence of this 
may be found in the plethora of magazine 
and newspaper articles, editorial comments, 
trade books, research studies, and profes- 
sional books dealing with reading instruc- 
tion. Much that has been written about 
reading instruction has been critical, and 
many writers have proposed simple pana- 
ceas for problems of reading instruction. 

Elementary school faculties have alwavs 
been concerned about wavs to improve 



reading instruction. For more than forty 
years we have known enough about child 
growth and development, the nature of 
learning, and the process of learning to rec- 
ognize that learning to read is an individual 
matter which each child accomplishes best 
at his own pace. We have knowti — and 
since the early 1930’s the school program 
has reflected this fact— that no one method 
is appropriate for all children and that the 
instriKlional program must be comprised 
of all of the best methods known. It b prob- 
ably true that in no other area of the rur- 
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riculum have good elementary schools been 
as effective as in reading instruction. This 
is likely true because in no other area of 
the curriculum has there been as much re- 
search and experimentation, as much time 
devoted to instruction and tcachcr-educa- 
tion. In no other area is there the wealth 
of carefully prepared materials for instruc- 
tional purposes and tests for the measure- 
ment of achievement. 

Even in schools with the best reading 
programs, teachers and parents alike know' 
some children who have made little pro- 
gress in learning to read and many who 
could or should read much better than they 
do. This knowledge has lead to a Msh of 
criticism of the school’s instructional pro- 
gram and to many proposals for simple 
remedies, short-cuts, and panaceas. Some 
schools have reacted to the extreme pres- 
sures and criticisms by adopting one or 
more of the suggested panaceas. Sonic have 
attempted to find shelter from criticism by 
the purchase of materials that purport to 
give simple answers to complex problems, 
the use of special phonics programs, multi- 
level materials, or various instruments 
which they hope will provide solutions. 
Others have sought for the answer through 
the adoption of some particular plan of 
grading, sorting, and culling children. The 
result has been an assortment of programs 
of cross-grade grouping, multi-level plans, 
departmentalization, and ability grouping 
using a wide variety of criteria for selec- 
tion. 

As schools have tried these plans and 
rediscovered the fact that there is no one 
simple solution to the problems of reading 
instruction, teachers are realizing that the 
answer must be found in the quality of the 
instructional process, not in the purchase 
of one kind of material or in some particular 
way of grouping children. Elementary school 
teachers are asking themselves and others 
a number of appropriate questions: 

/. What does a good reading program 
involve that is consistent with all of 
the objectives of the school and how- 
is it related lo olhtr areas of the pro- 
gram? 

2. How can reading be taught so that it 
is consistent with what is known about 
child growth and development * about 
mental health, about emotional stabi- 
lity \ about how learning takes place , 
and about the things known about 
teaching children to read? 



3 . What are the acceptable objectives of 
an instructional program in reading 
for today's children? 

4 . What skills are necessary for inde- 
pendence in reading and h< - tay 
these best be t ight? 

5. How may skills be taught i such a 
way that violence is not done to the 
development of desirable reading in- 
terests, tastes r attitudes, and habits? 

6. What classroom environment and 
what materials are needed for a read- 
ing instructional program? 

7. What are the characteristics of a good 
reading program from kindergarten 
through grade twelve? 

8 . Are the organizational and instruc- 
tional techniques supported by re- 
search , experimentation , and the judg- 
ment of specialists in the field? 

9. Is instruction based upon sound psy- 
chological principles? 

Elementary school faculties should make 
a careful, unhurried evaluation of their 
reading program. 

To evaluate the reading instructional pro- 
gram, the staff should follow the cycle of 
evaluative steps and record the results of 
the study according lo the outline shown 
in Pf rt D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Speci- 
fic Area: Reading. (Sec box next page.) 

Written expression. The elementary 
school has always accepted responsibility 
for teaching children how to express their 
ideas in writing. When schools we e dom- 
inated by the concepts of mcnttil disci- 
pline, the emphasis in written expression 
was on the formal aspects of writing. Gram- 
matical structure, form, and mechanics of 
expression receded much more emphasis 
than did th: ideas which were being expres- 
sed. Handwriting and spelling were taught 
as separate subjects. Most of the written 
work of children was done in response to 
an assigned topic and an indicated number 
of words. This became an exe.cisc which 
the teacher graded for accuracy in spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure, handwrit- 
ing. margins, and other formalities. 

For the last several decades, elementary 
school programs have reflected a more 
functional approach lo written expression. 
Attention has been given to the writing ac- 
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X . What is desirable? 

A. The staff states the school's program in the area of reading. 

U. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 



2-. What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school's program in the area of reading. 
H. The staff compares its present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ . What is being done to improve? 

A. fhe staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

H. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 




Whal additional plans should be made to iniproic? 



livities expected by society of its educated 
citizens. Handwriting and spelling have 
been taught as means to written expression 
and not as having significant value in and 
of themselves. More attention has been 
placed on having an occasion to write, writ- 
ing for some reader other than the teacher, 
and organizing and expressing ideas in a 
cogent manner, using rich and colorful lan- 
guage. Attention has been given to effec- 
tiveness of expression, handwriting, spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, grammat- 
ical structure, sentence and paragraph or- 
ganization, and organization of material on 
a page. These however, have been consider- 
ed means to an end and as secondary in im- 
portance to the expressive phases of writ- 
ten expression. 

With ever-increasing demands for pro- 
ficiency and excellence in the language arts, 
teachers are seeking for better ways of de- 
veloping the needed skills. Elementary 
school staffs are considering such questions 
as these: 

1. What are the objectives of instruction 
in written expression ? 

2. What are appropriate performance 
ievels for individuals and groups of 
children at the various grade levels ? 



3. What are the specific skills and how 
can they be taught best? 

4. What proportion of the time in a 
school week should be allocated for 
instruction in writing ? 

5. How can the writing needs of children 
be met through instruction in areas 
other than the language arts? 

6. To what extent can children learn to 
proofread their own materials and to 
what extent should children’s writing 
be evaluated by the teacher? 

7. How can instruction in writing be 
individualized and based upon a diag- 
nostic study of the child's needs? 

S. How can children best develop crea- 
tivity in their writing? 

To evaluate the instructional program in 
written expression, the staff should follow 
the cycle of evaluative steps and record the 
results of the study according to the out- 
line shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS Form 
4 , Specific Area: Written Expression. 



I • What is desirable. 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in the 
area of written expression. 

I). The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. 1 he staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

2.. What docs the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school's program in the area of written ex- 
pression. 

1). I he staff compares its present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff indcntifics strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ • What Is being done to improve? 

A. T hc staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

It. I he staff describes these efforts to improve. 

4. W hat additional plans should be made to improve? 



Children’s literature. in the nineteenth 
century, literature was added to the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. The chief 
purposes for teaching literature were to 
have more material for children to read, to 
provide the opportunity to get acquainted 
with and to memorize literary ‘‘gems," and 
to provide didactic materials to promote 
the moralistic instruction of thc day. 

Literature has remained in the elemen- 
tary school but the points of emphasis are 
different. Among the values claimed for 
children's literature in today's curriculum 
ate an acquaintance with the literary herit- 
age of the human race, a better undcnt.nd- 
ing of life and the reader's place in society, 
the development of a sense of values, a bet- 
ter realization of the power and beauty of 
our language, and ultimately, the personal 
and social adjustment of the child. 

A considerable proportion of a child's 
time in the elementary school is spent ac- 
quiring the skills of reading. This is a waste- 
ful process if the school does not, at the 
same time, help the child to acquire desir- 
able reading interests, tastes and attitudes. 
A desirable introduction to children's lit- 
erature may do much to promote the desir- 
able reading interests, tastes, end attitudes 



of children. 

It has been said, and thc experience of 
many supports the statement, that if a child 
does not become "a reader" by the time he 
leaves the elementary school he i? not likely 
ever to become "a reader." Many activities, 
and especially the movies and television, 
compete for the time which a child might 
spend in reading. It is hoped that through 
his contact with children's literature, a child 
will discover the values of reading and get 
into the habit of spending some of his un- 
committed time in reading. 

The establishment of good elementary 
school libraries or materials centers, and 
the employment of trained librarians for 
elementary schools are evidence of concern 
in this area. Elementary school staffs aie 
redefining the objectives of children's litera- 
ture in their programs. They are raising 
such pertinent questions as the following: 

/. Who l are effective wayt of identifying 
the reading interests of a particular 
child ? 

2. Hem’ can we help children read in <t 
variety of materials, both poetry and 

prose? 
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3 . What is done about required mem- 
orization of selections of prose and 
poetry and why were the decisions 
made? 

4. How much school time can justifiably 
be spent on children's literature? 

5. How can we accomplish the objectives 
of this area for all children? 



6. How can we get the right book to the 
right child at the right time? 

To evaluate the instructional program in 
children's literature, the staff should follow 
the cycle of evaluative steps and record the 
results of the study according to the outline 
shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, 
Specific Area: Literature. 



X . What Is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in the 
area of children's literature. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 
2*. What does the school have? 

A. The staff deseribes the schools program in the area of children’s 
literature. 

B. The staff compares its present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

^ , What k being done to Improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

4 * Whit additional plans should be made to Improve? 



Selected bibliography , The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty working in the area of 
the English language arts (other available 
basic references as well as more recent and 
local publications should be consulted): 
Applegate, Mauree. Easy in English. New York. 

Harper and Row. PuNishe**. foe., I960. 
Austin. Mat) C. and Coleman Morrison. The 
First R: The Harvard Report on Reading 
in Elementary Schools . New York: Macmillan 
Company, t963. 

Barbe, Walter B. Educator's Guide to Personal' 
tied Reading. * ew York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961. 

Bloomfield. Leonard and Clarence L Barn* 
hart. La's Read. Detroit: Wayne State Uni* 
versity Press, 1961. 

Brogan. Peggy and lorene K. Tox. Helping 
Children Read. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1961. 

Burro**, Alvina Treul. Don C. Jackson, and 
Dorothy 0. Saunders. They All H'ah To 
Write. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
Inc, 196T 

Burrow*. Alvina Treul. Teoching Composition. 
What Research Says to the Teacher Series. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1959. 



DeBoer* John J. and Martha Dallman. The 
Teaching of Reading . New York: Holt, Rine* 
hart and Winston. Inc., 1964. 

Dawson. Mildred A. Children Learn the Lan- 
guage Arts. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess 
Publishing Company. 1959. 

Dawson, Mildred A. and Henry A. Bamman. 
Fundamentals of Basic Reading t ns ft action. 
New York: David McKay Company. Inc. 
1965. 

Dawson, Mildred A. Marian Zollinger, and 
Ardell El well. Guiding Language Learning. 
New York: Hareourt, Brace and W'orld, Inc., 
1963. 

Fries, C. C. Linguistics and Reading. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Inc., 1963. 

Gans, Roma. Common Sense in Teaching Read- 
ing. New York: Bobbs-Merriil Company, 1963. 

Gates, Arthur I, Teaching Reading . What Re- 
search Say* to the Teacher Serie*. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1962, 

Gray, Lillian. Teaching Children to Read . New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 1963. 

Gray. William S. On Their Own in Reading. 
Chicago: Scott, Eoresman and Company, 1963. 

Greene, Harry A. and Walter T. Petty. Develop- 
ing Language Skill, in the E'emenrarj School, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Inc * 1963. 



Harris, Albert J. Effective Caching of Read- 
ing. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1962, 

Harris. Albert J. //oh- To Increase Reading 
Ability. New' York: David McKay Company. 
!nc„ 1961. 

Hester, Kathleen. Teaching Every Child To 
Read . New York: Harper and Row, Publish- 
ers, Inc,. 1964. 

Horn. Ernest. Teaching Spelling. Whal Research 
Says to the Teacher Scries. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association. 1962. 

Lamorcaux. Lillian A. and Dorris May Lee, 
Learning To Read Through Experiences. New 
York: ApplelonCentury-Crofis. Inc., 1963. 

Lefevre. Carl A. Linguistics and the Teaching 
of Reading . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1963. 

McKim, Margaret G. and Helen C. Caskey. 
Guiding Growth in Reading in the Modern 
Elementary School. New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1962 

Monroe. Marion and Bernice Rogers. Founda- 
tions for Reading: Informal Pre-Reading Pro- 
cedures, Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com* 
piny. 1964. 

National Society for Ihe Study of Education. 
Development in and through Reading. Six- 
teenth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961. 



Pronovost, Wilbert L. The Teaching of Speak- 
ing and Listening In the Elementary School. 
New York: David McKay Company, 1958, 

Russell. David, Children Learn to Read. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1961. 

Shane, Harold G. and June Grant Mulry. Ini- 
proving Language Arts Instruction Through 
Research. Washington. Association fer Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association. 1963. 

Smith. Dora V. The English Language Arts. Pub- 
lication of the National Council of the 
Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofls. Inc., 1954. 

Smith. Nila B. Reading Instruction for Today's 
Children. Englewood Cliffs, N. J,: Prentice- 
Hall. Inc., 1963. 

Spache, George D. Reacting In the Elementary 
School. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1964. 

Strang. Ruth. Helping Your Child Improve His 
Reading. New' York: Dutton, and Company, 
1962. 

Tinker. Miles A. and Constance M. McCullough, 
Teaching Elementary Reading. New York: 
AppIeton-Century Crotts. Inc., 1962. 

Trauger, Wilmer. Language Arts In Elenuntary 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1963. 

Wolfe. Don M. Language Arts and Life Patterns, 
Grades 2 through S. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, Inc., 1961. 



Socirl Studies 

Children need to understand the physical 
world in which they live and the world of 
people in which they find themselves. 
Adults in society accept the responsibility 
of helping children acquire these under- 
standings so that the children may live 
happy and useful lives. The school shares 
with the home and other community agen- 
cies the responsibility of helping children 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
which will lead to highly effective social be- 
havior. A child must have personal suc- 
cess and well-being before he can establish 
mutually satisfying relationships with others. 
The good elementary school helps meet 
the social and emotional needs of children. 
Feelings of security are fostered so that a 
child feels that "All's right with the world 
and I have a safe place in it." The school 
also helps children develop a feeling of 
adequacy — a feeling of rightness and ap- 
propriateness of what they do. A feeling 
of belonging is also developed in children 
as they learn. The good elementary school 
also helps children identify themselves wi»’i 
the past and with the present and project 
themselves as participants in the future. As 
a result, children will learn to face events 
with poise, to modify conditions when pos- 
sible to make life more interesting and 



profitable, and to face with courage condi- 
tions which cannot be modified except over 
a long period of time. 

Good schools provide experiences which 
help teach moral and spiritual values. Chil- 
dren develop patterns of conduct which 
support loyalty to democratic ideals, 
honesty and integrity, generosity and kind- 
ness, concern for the welfare of others, 
appreciation for the good things of life, 
understanding and faith in oneself, ap- 
preciation of beauty, and respect for others. 

As the personal, social, and emotional 
needs of children are met, the school helps 
its pupils to develop the skills needed for 
group participation demanded by the so- 
ciety. The good school tries to help chil- 
dren acquire the skills which foster demo- 
cratic group action and competence in 
intergroup situations as well as the skills 
related to critical thinking and problem 
solving. Every experience which the child 
has, in school and out of school, contrib- 
utes favorably or unfavorably to the child’s 
competence in social living. 

In addition to planning for the daily im- 
pact of social living i,i the sclool, the good 
school pFn* a social studies program for 
direct experiences in social living. Content 
is drawn from history, geography, political 
science, economics, sociology, anthropology. 
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and current affairs. Materials from science 
and the arts also arc used whenever the 
content focuses upon the problems of 
human relationships. Facts, knowledge, and 
information are considered important, not 
in and of themselves, but to the extent to 
which they lead to understandings, con- 
cepts, and generalizations. The social 
studies program is concerned with the de- 
velopment of skills necessary to study and 
understand social studies materials and with 
the social skills needed for group participa- 
tion. Here, the organizational approaches, 
the methods used by the Uacher, and the 
processes used may be more important 
than the content. The social studies pro- 
gram is further concerned with the de- 
velopment of attitudes which are essential 
to (he perpetuation of and improvement in 
our democratic way of life. The attitudes 
which children develop concerning peoples 
of other races, countries, cultures, and 
creeds are an important responsibility of 
social studies instruction. Probably no 
greater responsibility resides in the school 
than that found in the area of human 
relationships. 

With a challenge as great as that im- 
posed by the objectives of social stud es, 
(here is constant dissatisfaction and fer- 
ment. Teachers who wish to study the 
program in social studies may try to agree 
upon answers to such questions as these: 



7. What do we really expect to happen 
to children because of instruction in 
social studies? 

2. What are the concepts and skills which 
children should develop in order to 
be independent in locating informa- 
tion when the need arises? 

3. What attitudes and values are ap- 
propriate for children who are ad- 
justing to a world of change? 

4. How can critical thinking be en- 
couraged? 

5. How can problem-solving techniques 
be taught? 

6. Where can the best materials to use 
in social studies programs be found? 

7. What emphasis should be placed on 
current happenings in the social 
studies program? 

8. What are the best instructional and 
organiiational approaches? 

9. How can changes in a child's be- 
havior and his attitudes be evaluated? 

!0. How can me relate the area of social 
studies to other areas of the cur- 
riculum? 

Evaluation. To eva.uate the instructional 
program in social studies, the staff should 
follow the cycle of evaluative steps and 
record the results of the study according to 
the outline shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS 
FORM 4, Specific Area: Social Studies. 



X , What is desirable? 

A. The staff slates its current beliefs about a desirable social studies 
program. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

jLt What dots the school hate? 

A. The staff describes the school's social studies program. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

^ , What Is being done to improse? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

A, What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a faculty working in the area of the 
social studies (other available basic refer- 
ences as well as more recent and local 
publications should be consulted): 

Department of Ekrnentary-Kindcrgartcn-Nursciy 
Education. Guiding Children Through the 
Social Studies. Washington: National Edu* 

cation Association, 1964. 

Department of Elemenlary School Principals. 
Social Studies. Parts I and II. Washington: 
National Education Association, 196). 

Harris, Ruby M. Handbook of Map and Globe 
Usage. Chicago: Rand McNally and Com* 
pany, 1959. 

Har.na, Lavone, Gladys L. Potter, and Neva 
Hagaman, Uvt Teaching In the Elcmentury 
School. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, Inc., 196). 

Hill, Wilhelmina. Social Studies In the Etemen* 
tary School Program. Bulletin 1960, No. 5. 
United Slates Department of Health, Educa- 
lion arl Welfare. Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
I960. 

Hill, Wilhelmina. Unit Planning and Te . h ■ ■ 
In Elementary Social Studies. Bulletin 1 Vj>, 
No. 23. United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: Super- 
intendenl of Docu'^nts, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1963. 

Jarolimek, John. Social Studies in Elementary 
Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 
196). 

McClendon. Jonalhon C. Teaching the Sochi 
Studies. What Research Says to the Teacher 
Scries. Washington: National Education As- 
sociation. I960. 

Massiatas, Byton O. and Andreas M. Karamias. 
Crucial issues In the Social Studies. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. 
Massialas, Byron G. and Frederick R. Smith. 
Current Research In Social Studies. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1964. 



Mayer, Martin. Where, When , and Why: Socfol 
Studies in the American School. New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 196), 

Merri*t, Edith Y Working with Children in 
Social Studies. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1961. 

Michaelis, John U. Social Studies for Children 
in a Democracy , Englewood Cliffs, N. J.r 
Prentice-Hali, Inc., 196). 

Miel, Alice and Peggy Brogan. More than Social 
Studies. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc , 1957. 

Mitchell, Lucy S. Young Geographers: How 

They Explore the World and How They Map 
the World, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 196). 

National Council for the Social Studies. Selected 
Resource Units : Elementary School Social 

Studies, Kindergarten through Grade Six. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1961. 

Nation*! Ouncil for the Social Studies. Skill 
Development in Social Studies. Thirty-Third 
Yearbook. Washington: National Education 
Association, 196). 

National Council for the Social Studies, octal 
Education for Young Children' Kindergarten • 
Primary Grades . Washingtc..: National Edu- 
cate an Association, iy)6. 

National Council for the Social studies. Social 
Studies for the Middle Grades : Ans*e 
Teachers' Questions. Washington: National 

Education Association, I960. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 5<xfof 
Studies in Elementary Education. Thirty-second 
Yearbook. Washington: National Education 

Association, 1962. 

Preston, Ralph C. Teachi.xg the Social Studies in 
the Elementary School. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1951. 

Ragan, William B. Social Studies for Today* f 
Children. New York: Apple ton -Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1964. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. and Fay Adams. Teaching the 
Social Studies. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1959. 



Mathematics 

It is not by accident that this section 
is headed "Mcthemalics” instead of "Arith- 
metic." The experiences of children are not 
being limited to the branch of mathematics 
called arithmetic. Many children before 
they enter school know something about 
geometric design and nomenclature. Young 
children play games using lines, circles, and 
square, and recognize these and other geo- 
metric figures. Many have had experiences 
with simple equations such as "one and 
one are two" and "two plus two equals 
four." The modern elementary school tries 
to capitalize on this background and the 
leadiness of the children by the inclusion 
of new content in the mathematics program. 



This presentation of numerical concepts 
promotes an earlier understanding of our 
number system. 

The elementary school attempts to help 
children to think quantitatively and to 
understand the meaning of the number sys- 
tem and all of the processes used. Attention 
is being given to meeting the range of in- 
dividual differences found in every class- 
room. In addition, there is an emphasis 
upon computational speed and accuracy. 
Understandings lead to learning by dis- 
covery and to better use of mathematics in 
functional situations. In addition to the 
social utility of mathematics, some schools 
are recognizing the intrinsic value of math- 
ematics just as art and music are thought 
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to have intrinsic values. 

Current revisions in elementary school 
mathematics programs may be best de- 
scribed as exploratory rather than experi- 
mental. Little is known from research 
about the value of many changes which 
are being suggested. Some programs empha- 
size ne v processes and terminology and 
others emphasize new content. Manipula- 
tion of content and the addition of new 
terminology and processes cannot! in and 
of themselves, be expected to improve 
mathematics instruction. Improvement iu 
instruction may be expected when the class- 
room teacher has accepted appropriate ob- 
jectives of instruction, and h*s taught in 
such a way that the objectives of instruction 
are met for each child and each feels secure 
and successful in the area of quantitative 
thinking. 

A school staff that would study its math- 
ematics program should strive for agree- 
ment on answers to such questions as these: 

/. What are the real purposes or objec- 
ts cs of mathematic: instruction? 

2, What cement and processes must be 
developed if the objectives are to be 



realized? 

3, What is the meaning o] “mathematical 
readiness” and what is its significance 
for an instructional program? 

4 , What is a desirable sequence of ex- 
periences in mathematics? 

5, What materials and experiences can 
be provided to encourage the greatest 
progress of children? 

6 , How can the learning problems oj 
individuals be identified and resolved ? 

7, How can children’s progress be 
evaluated in such a way that the me - 
chanical manipulation of numbers is 
not mistaken for insight? 

8, How can “learning by discovery* be 
implemented? 

Evaluation, To evaluate the instructional 
program in mathematics, the staff should 
follow the cycle of evaluative steps and 
record the results of the study according 
to the outline shown in Fart D of CPEE- 
SACS FORM 4, Specific Area: Mathe- 
matics. 



X, What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable mathematics 
program. 

13 The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

2., What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school's mathematics program. 

F3. The staff compare* the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ , Whal is being done fo improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

R. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

/j. What additional plans should be made to Improve? 



Selected bibliography. The following arc 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty working in the area 



of mathematics (other available basic refer- 
ences as well as more recent and local 
publications should be consulted): 



Adler, Irving. A New Look at Arithmetic. New 

York: John Day Company, 1964. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Wkal Does Research Say About 
Arithmetic? Washington: National Education 
Association, 1958. 

Banks, J. Houston. Learning ant '/ caching Arith- 
metic. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1964. 

Cork. Clyde C. Teaching Mathematics in the 
Elementary School. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1964. 

Crouch, Ralph and George Baldwin. Mathematics 
for Elementary Teachers. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, fnc., 1964. 

Dutton, Wilbur If. Arithmetic for Teachers. 
Englewood Cliffs. N. ).: Prcnlice*Hall. Inc., 
1961. 

Even son, A. B. Modern Mathematics. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1962. 

Feravolo, Rocc*>. Wonders of Mathematics. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1963. 

Grossnickle, Foster F. and l>eo J. Brueckner, 
Discovering Meanings in Elementary Mathe- 
matics. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton. Inc., 1963. 

Harlunp. Maurice L., Henry Van Fngin, Lois 
Knowles, and E. Gienadifte Gibb. Charting 
the Course of Arithmetic. Chicago: Scott. 
Foresman and Company, I960. 

May. Lola. J. and John Colburn. Major Con- 
cepts of Elementary Modern Mathematics. 
Wilmette, Illinois: John Colburn Associates, 
Inc., 1962. 

Mueller. Francis J. Arithmetics Its Siritcture and 
Concepts. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1964. 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Enrichment Mathematics for the Grades. 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Growth of Mathematical ideas, Grades K-12. 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Washington: Na- 

tional Education Association, 1959. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
insight into Modern Mathematics. Twenty- 
third Yearbook. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1958. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Instruction in Arithmetic. Twenty-fifth Year- 
book. Washington: NaFonaf Education As- 
sociation. 1961. 

Overman. James Robert. The Teaching of Arith- 
metic. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1961. 

Spil/er, Herbert T. Teaching Arithmetic. What 
Research Says to the Teacher Scries. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1962. 

Schaaf. William L. Basic Concepts of Elementary 
Mathematics. New York: John Wiley and 

Sons. Inc., I960. 

Shipp, Donald E. and Sam Adams. Developing 
Arithmetic Concepts and Skills’ Englewood 
Cliffs. N. J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1964. 

Spitrer, Herbert J. Teaching of Arithmetic. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1961. 

Swain, Robert L. Understanding Arithmetic. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Inc., 1963. 

Swenson, Esther J. Teaching Arithmetic to Chil- 
dren, New York: Macmillan Company, 1964. 

Thorpe, Clcta B Teaching Elementary Arith- 
metic. New York: Harper and Row, Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1962. 

Yousc, B. K. Arithmetic — A Modern Approach. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1964. 



Science 

The present program of elementary 
school science Is in sharp cortrasl to earlier 
programs. At limes, science has been con- 
sidered only incidentally, with no planned 
approach. At other times, elementary 
school science has been concerned largely 
with nature study* identification, and label- 
ing of leaves, bark, insects, and shells. In 
other programs, the science books were 
considered science readers and frequently 
were read aloud in class with children tak- 
ing turns at oral reading. These approaches 
are now known to be grossly inadequate for 
the accomplishment of the objectives of 
science instruction. 

Today's children were bom in, and have 
spent their Vises in, the '‘scientific age/' 
Phenomenal advances in science and tech- 
nology have become almost commonplace. 
Many, believing that it is imperative for 
everyone to understand and become ad- 
justed to the scientific environment, have 



fell that the school should improve and 
extend the science programs offered for 
children. Specialists in phases of science 
have made suggestions for improvement in 
the school's science program. Financial sup- 
port has been provided by foundations and 
the government to improve teacher educa- 
tion in science and to provide needed sup- 
plies and equipment for science instruction. 

Many schools have taken the initiative 
themselves or have cooperated with other 
agencies in the search for ways lo improve 
sek s programs. In these improved pro- 
grams, children are not only being laugh! 
the fads of science but arc being helped to 
move from isolated facts of science to 
meanings, generalizations, and concepts. 
These programs are concerned with de- 
veloping problem-solving techniques, the 
scientific way of thinking, and with con- 
tinuing and extending the child's interests 
in science. Newer approaches to instruction 
emphasize the identification of problems 
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and the process of discovery. Greatly im- 
proved textbooks, materials, and equipment 
for experimentation are available for use 
in elementary school*. 

As teachers study the effectiveness of 
science programs, they may consider ques- 
tions such as the following: 

/. What are the obtainable objectives 
of science instruction? 

2. What are the appropriate concepts to 
be developed in a science program 
for the elementary school? 

3. What are the best materials for science 
instruction? 

4 . What instructional method * and tech- 
niques will best accomplish the ob- 
jectives of science instruction? 



Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty working in the area of 
science (other available basic references as 
well as more recent and local publications 
should be consulted): 

Aiey, Charles K. Science Experiences for Ele- 
mentary Schools. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1961. 

Blough, Glenn O. and Julius Schwartz. Ele- 
mentary School Science and How To Teach It. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1964. 

Biandwein, Paul F. Elements in a Strategy for 
Teaching Science in the Elementary School. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1962. 



5, What is the appropriate amount of 
time which should be devoted to 
science instruction? 

6, What role is played in elementary 
science instruction by experimenta- 
tion, individual research # field trips , 
demonstrations, and audio-visual aids? 

7. How are current developments in 
science used in the school program? 

8. What are the social implications of a 
good science program? 

Evaluation , To evaluate the instructional 
program in science, the staff should follow 
the cycle of evaluative steps and record the 
results of the study according to the out- 
line shown in Part D of CPHE-SACS 
FORM 4, Specific Area: Science. 



Burnett, R. Will. Teaching Science in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960. 

Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary 
School Teacher. Boston: Ginn and Company, 

1962. 

Craig, Gerald S. Science in the Elementary 
Schools, Whai Research Says to the Teacher 
Series. Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1957. 

Hubler, Clark. Working with Children in Science. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. 
Kambly, Paul E. and John E. Suttle. Teaching 
Elementary School Science-Methods and He- 
sources. New York: Ronald Press Company, 

1963. 

Lewis, June E. The Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 



X . What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable science program. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

2 .. What docs the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school’s science program. 

B. The staff compares the school's program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ . What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

/j t What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Munzer, Martha E. and Pari Brandwein. Teach - 
i/ig Science Through Conservation. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 

National Science Teachers Association. New 
Developments in Elementary School Science. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1963. 

National Science Teachers Association. You and 
Your Child and Science. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1963. 

Navarre, John Gabriel and Joseph Zafforoni. 
Science Today for the Elementary-School 
Teacher. New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1961. 

Nelson, Leslie W. Instructional Aids: How To 
Make and Use Them. Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown Company Publishers, 1961. 

Nelson, Leslie W. and George C. Lorbeer. Science 
Activities for Elementary Children. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company Publishers, 
1962. 



Parker, Bertha Morris. Science Experiences : 
Elementary School. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc,, 1958. 

Stone, George K. and Lucy W. Stephenson. 
Science You Can Use. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 

Tannebaum, Harold E. and Nathan Stillman. 
Science Education for Elementary School 
Teachers. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Source Book for Science 
Teaching. New York: UNESCO Publication 
Center, 1962. 

Visner, Harold and Adelaide Hechtlinger. Simple 
Science Experiments for the Elementary Grades. 
Palisade, N. J.: Franklin Publishing Company, 
1960. 



Physical and Mental Health 

Physical health refers to a body which 
is healthy, free from disease, and which 
functions in a way that makes it possible 
for the individual to live actively. Physical 
health is dependent upon good nutrition, 
the prevention and control of communicable 
diseases, personal health habits, a knowl- 
edge and practice of safety and first aid, 
prevention and correction of physical de 
fects, proper rest and recreation, and body- 
building activities. 

A person who is healthy reflects not 
only physical vitality, but also emotional 
well-being. These are complementary and 
inseparable phases of health. In order to 
acquire the maximum degree of good 
health, the individual must live in a health- 
ful environment. 

The development of mental or emotional 
health involves helping the individual ac- 
quire those attitudes and skills which make 
for emotional stability. These include a 
sense of humor, an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of self and others, a feeling of 
belonging and respect for one’s own worth, 
the ability to adjust to new and perhaps 
difficult life situations without undue frus- 
tration, and the ability to face success or 
failure with a reasonable degree of ade- 
quacy and happiness. 

Elementary school teachers have long 
recognized that health is more than the 
absence of disease. They have planned for 
experiences that would promote the phys- 
ical, mental, and social well-being of chil- 
dren. Definite periods during the school 
week are devoted to these goals and it is 



recognized that \he total experiences of 
the child, in school and out of school, con- 
tribute to or retard the accomplishment 
of the desired goals. As the status of phys- 
ical and mental fitness is receiving national 
attention, it is only natural that elementary 
school programs in physical and mental 
health should be evaluated in order to 
determine the directions for improvement. 
Answers are being sought to questions such 
as these: 

1. How can a school appraise physical , 
menial, and emotional health stains of 
its children . 

2. How can a school provide a healthful 
environment for children? 

3. W hat are the community agencies 
which can assist in providing mental 
and physical health services? 

4. What are the objectives of school 
lunch programs and how can they 
be met? 

5. What safety measures should be pro- 
vided for children? 

6. What plans should be made for chil- 
dren in case of fire, illness, and other 
emergencies? 

7. What is a good physical activity pro- 
gram which avoids competitive sports 
of a varsity pattern? 

Evaluation , To evaluate the instructional 
program in physical and mental health, the 
staff should follow the cycle of evaluative 
steps and record the results of the study 
according d the outline shown in Fart D 
of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Specific Area: 
Physical and Mental Health. 



I. What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in 
physical and mental health. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 
X, What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school’s program in physical and mental 
health. 

B. The staff compares the schools program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ « What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

Z|,. What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected bibliography . The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to the school faculty working in the area 
of physical and mental health (other avail- 
able basic references as well as more recent 
and local publications should be consulted): 

American Association for Health. Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. After-School Games and 
Sports. Classroom Teacher Series. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association 1964. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
cation, and Recreation. Classroom Activities. 
Classroom Teacher Series. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Health Education. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1961. 

American Association for Heabh, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Healthful School Living, 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1937. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Teaching Dental Health. 
Classroom Teacher Series. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1956. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion. and Recreation. Teaching Nutrition in 
Elementary Schools. Classroom Teacher Series. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1959. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Teaching Safety in the 
Elementary School. Classroom Teacher Series. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1962. 



American Educational Research Association. 
Mental and Physical Health. Washington: Na- 
tion"! Education Association, 1962. 

Anderson, C. L. School Health Practices. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1960. 

Andrews, Gladys, Jeannette Saurborn, and Elsa 
Schneider. Physical Education for Today's Boys 
and Girls. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools. Washington: National Educational As- 
sociation, 1950. 

Bernard, Harold W. Mental Health for Class- 
room Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1961. 

Espenschade, Anna S. Physical Education in the 
Elementary Schools. What Research Says to 
the .Teacher Series. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1963, 

Halsey, Elizabeth, and Lorena Porter. Physical 
Education for Children: A Developmental Pro- 
gram, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1963. 

Humphrey, James H. Elementary School Physical 
Education. New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1958. 

Humphrey, James H., Warren R, Johnson, and 
Virginia D. Moore. Elementary School Health 
Education. New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1962. 

Humsicker, Paul. Physical Fitness. WTiat Research 
Says to Ihe Teacher Series. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963. 

Jenkins, Gladys Gardner. Helping Children Reach 
Their Potential . Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1961. 
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N^mir, Alma. School Health Program: A Text - 
hook for Teachers and for Other Personnel hi 
School Health. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1959. 

Nixon. John E. and Ann E. Jewett. Physical 
Education Curriculum . New York: Ronald 

Press Company, 1964, 

Peck. Robert F, and Janies V. Mitchell. Mental 
Health. What Research Says to the Teacher 
Series. Washington: National Educational As- 
sociation, 1962. 

Rogers, Dorothy. Mental Health in Elementary 
Education . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1957. 

Salt, E. Benton. Grace I. Fdx. and B. K. Stevens. 

' Teaching* Physical Education in the Elementary 
School, New York: Ronald Press Company, 
I960. 



Sliepcevich. Elena M. Summary Report of a Na- 
tionwide Study of Health Instruction In the 
Public Schools . Washington: School Health 

Education Study. 1964. 

Stuart, Harold C. and Dave G. Prugh. Healthy 
Child. Cambridge. Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press. I960. 

Superintendent of Documents. Physcal Educa- 
tion in Urban Elementary Schools. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1959. 

Superintendent of Documents. School Health Pro- 
gram. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1961. 

Superintendent of Documents. Ten Questions in 
Elementary School Physical Education. Wash- 
ington; Government Printing Office. 1957. 

Vannier. Maryhelen. Teaching Health in Ele- 
mentary Schools. New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers. Inc., 196?. 



Aesthetic Appreciation and 
Creative Expression 

Every learning experience provides op- 
portunities for children to grow emotionally 
and to develop a sense of aesthetic values. 
Art, vocal and instrumental music, dra- 
matic play, and language expression provide 
creative and appreciative opportunities for 
all children. The modern elementary school 
attempts to provide creative and apprecia- 
tive opportunities for all children and not, 
as in a former time, for only the talented 
or gifted children. It is now recognized 
that all children are capable of creativity 
in thought and expression and that crea- 
tivity may be found in all areas of think- 
ing. Children are given the opportunity for 
creative expression throughout the entire 
week and not just in one or two special 
periods. 

Aesthetic appreciation may be developed 
through the visual arts as the child shows 
greater responsiveness to color, form, and 
design, and to respond aesthetically to a 
variety of stimuli. Aesthetic appreciation 
may be developed as the child learns to 
enjoy and respond to a variety of v ocaI 
and instrumental stimuli. Beautiful prose 
and poetry may stimulate aesthetic ap- 
preciation on the part of the child. The 
school attempts to refine children’s tastes 
and to develop an appreciation of the best 
in music, art, and literature. 

Creative expression is likely to be spon- 
taneous on the part of the child and is likely 
to flourish in a friendly atmosphere where 
there is a minimum of personal competition 
and where each child’s efforts are respected 
by the teacher and other children. Creative 
expression, whether in the graphic or plas- 
tic arts, dramatic play, vocal or instru- 



mental music, or in language, has thera- 
peutic value and may contribute to the 
mental health of the child by providing 
emotional release. Creativity should be en- 
couraged in all areas of the curriculum and 
should not be expected only in the ex- 
pressions! arts. Children’s creativity needs 
to be nourished by the teacher on a con- 
tinuing, daily basis. 

In considering a school program in 
aesthetic appreciation and creative expres- 
sion, a number of questions arise: 

/. What are appropriate music and art 
experiences for children at different 
maturity levels? 

2. How can appreciation be developed? 

3. What is the place of skills and tech - 
niques? 

4. What are the purposes of dramatic 
piay and contact with literature? 

5. What is the role of the classroom 
teacher and what is the role of the 
specialists? 

6. What materials and equipment a~e 
needed to accomplish our purposes? 

7. How can creative thinking he en- 
couraged through all of the experi- 
ences of the school day? 

8. What attitudes and environmental con- 
ditions promote creativity? 

Evaluation. To evaluate the instructional 
program in aesthetic appreciation and crea- 
tive expression, the staff should follow tk.* 
cycle of evaluative step: and record the 
results of the study according to the out- 
line shown in Part D of CPEE-SACS 
FORM 4, Specific Area: Aesthetic Ap- 
preciation and Creative Expression. 
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X, What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in 
aesthetic appreciation and creative expression. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

x. What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school’s program in aesthetic appreciation 
and creative expression. 

B. The staff compares the school’s program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ , What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identities what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

/| . What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty working in the area 
of aesthetic appreciation and creative ex- 
pression (other available basic references 
as well as more recent and local publica- 
tions should be consulted): 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. New Insights and the Curriculum. 
1963 Yearbook. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1963. 

Berger, Rene. Discovery of Pointing. New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., 1963. 

Conrad, George. The Process of Art Education 
in the Elementary School . Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. 

Bergethon, Bjornar, and Eunice Boardman. Music 
Growth in the Elementary School. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1963. 

Department of Elementary-Kindergart;n-Nur$ery 
EducaPou. The Step Beyond'. Creativity. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1964, 

Erdt. Margaret H. Teaching Art in the Elementry 
School: Child Growth Through Art Experi- 
ences. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1962. 

Farina, Albert M. Growth Through Play. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 

Fleming, Robe r I S. Curriculum for Today's Boys 
and Girls. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1963. 

Husbands, Kenneth L. Teaching Elementary 
School Subjects. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1961, 



Jeffetson, Blanche. Teaching Art to Children: 
The Values of Creative Art. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. 

Klausmeier, Herbert J. and Katherine Dresden. 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York, 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 
Lynch, John. How to Make Mobiles. New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., I960. 

McFee, June King. Preparation for Art. San 
Francisco: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 

Inc., 1961. 

Mcllvain, Dorothy S. Art for Primary Grades. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1961. 
McMillan, L. Eileen. Guiding Children's Growth 
Through Music . Boston: Ginn and Company, 

1959. 

Marksberry, Mary Lee. Foundations of Cre- 
ativity. New York: Harper and Row, Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1963. 

Mendelowitz, Daniel J. Children Art Artists. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1963. 

Music Educators National Conference. Music 
Education for Elementary School Children. 
Washington: National Education Association. 

1960. 

Music Educators National Conference. Teaching 
Music in the Elementary School: Opinion and 
Comment. Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1963. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Basic Concepts in Music Education. Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook. Part L Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 

National Art Education Association. Art Educa- 
tion for Elementary Teachers. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1959. 



National Art Education Association. Art in Pub- 
lic Ed ut at ion. Washington. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1964. 

National Art Education Association. Creativity 
and Art Education. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1964. 

Pierce, Anne E. Teaching Music in the Elemen- 
tary School. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1959. 

Schultz, Harold A. and J. Harlan Shores. Art in 
the Elementary School , Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1961. 



Siks, Geraldine Brian. Creative Dramatics: An 
Art for Children. New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1958. 

Squires, John L. Fun Crafts for Children. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1964. 

Stringham, Erwin John. Listening to Music Crea- 
tively. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 

Torrance, E. Paul. Creativity. What Research Says 
to the Teacher Series. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1963. 

Torrance, E. Paul. Education and the Creative 
Potential. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1963. 



Other Curricular Activities 

Some schools provide organized curric- 
ular experiences not universally found in 
elementary schools. These offerings may be 
justified by the fact that children in given 
communities may have needs which all chil- 
dren do not have. The school prog am 
recognizes these special needs and attempts 
to do something about them. This may be 
illustrated by efforts to remove a cultural 
lag, or by special efforts in diagnostic and 
corrective programs, or by experiences de- 
signed to provide enrichment in special 
areas. Needs of children and interest on 
the part of the children and community 
may result in the inclusion of such activi- 
ties as shop work, remedial work, typing, 
or foreign language instruction in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

In evaluating activities of this kind, a 
faculty must find satisfactory answers to 
the questions raised in connection with 
changes and innovations (presented in Sec- 
tion One of this publication). In addition, 
the objectives to be accomplished must be 
agreed upon and justified in terms of the 
total purposes of the school. The staff must 
be assured that the addition to the cur- 
riculum has not taken school time which 
might be better spent in more meaningful 
activities. It seems obvious that it is im- 
possible to keep adding to the elementary 
school curriculum unless we decide to leave 
something out, reduce the amount of time 



now devoted to some area, or extend the 
school day or the school year. 

In considering organized curricular ex- 
periences not universally found in elemen- 
tary schools, teachers should find agree- 
ment in an r ^rs to such questions as these: 

7. What are the special needs of the 
children in this school which are not 
being met by the usual curricular of- 
ferings? 

2. What kinds of programs can best meet 
the special needs of children? 

3 . What objectives have been agreed 
upon for such special curricular ex- 
periences? 

4. What special competence is needed 
by the teachers to meet the stated 
objectives? 

5 . What special materials and equipment 
are needed for a successful program 
and are they available? 

6 . In finding time for special curricular 
experiences , is a basic area of the cur- 
riculum being neglected? 

Evaluation . To evaluate the instructional 
program in other curricular activities, the 
staff should follow the cycle of evaluative 
steps and record the results of the study 
according to the outline shown in Part D 
of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Specific Area: 
Other Curricular Activities. 
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I. What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program in 
other curricular activities. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 
2-, What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school’s program in other curricular 
activities. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

^ , What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

4* What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected biblography. The following arc 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to the school faculty working in the area 
of other curricular activities (other avail- 
able basic materials as well as more recent 
and local publications should be consulted): 

American Industrial Arts Association. Industrial 
Arts Education. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1962. 

American Industrial Arts Association. Industrial 
Arts Education — Purposes, Program, h utilities, 
and Instruction. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1963. 

Crow, Lester D., Alice Crow, and Walter Murray. 
Teaching in the Elementary Schools , Headings 
in Principles and Methods. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1961. 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Foreign Languages. May, I960 Issue of The 
National Elementary Principal. Washington: 
National Education Association, I960. 

Department of Foreign Languages. Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School. National 
Education Association, 1964. 

Durrell, Donald D. Improving Reading Instruc- 
tion. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., 1956. 

Educational Policies Commission. Contemporary 
Issues in Elementary Education . Washington: 
National Education Association, 1960. 

Erikson, Lawrence W. ‘The Typewriter— A Too! 
of Learning in the Elementary Grades/’ The 
Balance Sheet, 42:52-5, October, I960. 



Erikson, Marguerite. Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. 

Gerbracht, Carl and Robert J. Babcock. Industrial 
Arts for Grades 1-6. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1959. 

Husbands, Kenneth L. Teaching Elementary 
School Subjects. New York: Ronald Press 

Company, 1961. 

Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Committee. 
Industrial Arts in Education. Washington: 
American Vocational Association, Inc. (book- 
let). 

Klausmeier, Herbert J., and Katherine Dresden. 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New Yore 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 

Logan, Lillian M. and Virgil G. Teaching the 
Elementary School Child. Boston: Houghton 
Mi f flirt Company, 1961. 

Roberts, Wilfred N. “Don’t Be Afraid To Teach 
Elementary Typing," Business Education World , 
43:14-6, February, 1963. 

Ruegg, Robert J. "Ann is Seven Years Old To- 
day — And She's Typing.” Business Education 
World , 44:22-4, May, 1964. 

Russell, David H. Children Learn To Read. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1961. 

Smith. Gordon B. "An Experiment in Elementary 
School Typing,” The Balance Sheet, 42:103-5, 
November, 1961. 

Superintendent of Documents. Modern Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, I960. 



Special Services 

As a supplement to the regular instruc- 
tional program in the content and skill 
areas, most schools provide special library, 
food guidance, and health services. School 
evaluation must pay attention to the effec- 
tiveness of these special services. 

Newer methods of teaching require the 
use of textbooks, other printed materials 
and a great variety of other instructional 
media. The library materials center is the 
logical center for books, magazines, refer- 
ence materials, clipping files, pamphlets, 
pictures, and projection equipment. A 
trained librarian who knows the elementary 
school program and understands elemen- 
tary school children is a very valuable re- 
source person to aid the teachers in their 
work and to guide the reading and study 
activities of children. The library materials 
center should house an adequate collection 
of carefully selected books and magazines 
for recreational reading. A suitable collec- 
tion of reference books, supplementary ma- 
terials, and visual aids should be available 
to teachers and children whenever they are 
needed. Plans should be made for the trans- 
fer of materials appropriate to unit develop- 
ment to the various classrooms for reason- 
able periods of time. 

A good library materials center and a 
trained librarian arc essential for the opera- 
tion of a modern elementary school 
program. 

School food service and nutrition educa- 
tion. Good nutrition is essential to a child’s 
growth, development, and achievement. The 
purposes of the school lunch program are 
to provide one third to one half of the 
child's daily nutritive needs, to serve as a 
laboratory for nutrition education, and to 
provide opportunities for the development 
of desirable food habits and social be- 
havior. In evaluating the lunch program, 
it should be determined to what extent the 
above goals arc achieved for all children. 

The sanitary standards should be in 
keeping with the requirements of the health 
department, and should help to develop in 
children and others an appreciation of good 
sanitary practices. 

The operation of the lunch program 
should be such that children will have time 
to cat in an unhurried manner. Provision 
should be made for dining room supervision 
and collection of money consistent with 
sound educational and business practice. 

The school lunch program can strengthen 



school morale and serve as a bridge to 
project nutrition education into the home 
and community. 

The success of the program depends 
largely on the qualification of the school 
lunch staff and the degree to which teach- 
ers, administrators, and school lunch per- 
sonnel cooperate in relating the school 
lunch program to learning activities and 
healthful living. 

Guidance services. The teacher is the 
center of a good guidance program. In some 
schools, however, guidance consultants arc 
available to help teachers with difficult 
problems and to coordinate work of the 
school with that of other community agen- 
cies concerned with guidance activities. In- 
struction and guidance must be thought 
of together since the guidance process is 
used to help each child achieve his highest 
potential. School records, test results, ob- 
servations of behavior, projective devices, 
and studies of personality, attitudes, and 
social and emotional status have been very 
useful in providing information needed by 
teachers in their guidance services to chil- 
dren and in interpretation to parents. The 
classroom teacher always has major guid- 
ance responsibility. 

Health services. All schools feel re- 
sponsible for instruction in health and for 
providing for healthful school living. Many 
schools provide additional health services 
to children. Among the special services 
sometimes provided are physical examina- 
tions, dental examinations, visual and 
auditory screening, maintenance of growth 
charts and health records, dietary 
surveys, and provision for diagnostic 
studies and follow-up where the need is indi- 
cated. School nurses and physicians, school 
nutritionists, local nurses and physicians, 
public health officials, and teachers coop- 
erate to provide these special health services. 
The health services should be evaluated in 
terms of the purposes for which these 
services have been provided. 

Summary . In studying the special ser- 
vices offered by a school, agreement should 
be sought in answers to questions such as 
these: 

/. What special services should be pro- 
vided to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren ? 

2, What would constitute a desirable pro- 
gram of health services in the school? 

J, What library services are needed in 
the school? 
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4. What are the purposes of the school 
lunch program and how can these 
purposes be achieved? 

5. What guidance services should a 
school provide for children? 

6. What are the best ways of gathering 
the needed information about chil- 



dren? 

Evaluation . To evaluate the special ser- 
vices of the school, the staff should follow 
(he cycle of evaluative steps and record the 
results of the study according to the outline 
in Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Spe- 
cific Area: Special Services 



1 , What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable program of 
special services. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

2. * What docs the school have? 

A. The staff describes the schools program of special services. 

B. The staff compares its program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

^ 4 Whal is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 




What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to the faculty working in the area of special 
services (other available basic references 
as well as more recent and local publica- 
tions should be consulted): 

Center for the Study of Education. Planning and 
Organizing for Teaching. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963. 

Cross, A. J. Foy and Irene F. Cypher. Audio- 
Visual Education. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, 1961. 

Department of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery 
Education. School Library. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, I960. 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Guidance. September, 1963 Issue of The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, I960. 

Deterline, William A. Introduction to Pro- 
grammed Instruction. Engle woed Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1963. 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Creativity , School Libraries, Principal-Teacher 
Conference, April 1961 Issue of The National 
Elementary Principal. Washington: Nalional 
Education Association, 1961. 



Detjen, Erwin W. and Mary F. Elementary School 
Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1963. 

Educational Policies Commission. Contemporary 
Issues in Elementary Education. Washington: 
National Education Association, I960. 

Elsbree, Willard S. and Harold J. McNally. 
Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision. New York: American Book Company, 
1959. 

Gaver, Mary V. Every Child Needs a School 
Library. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1958. 

Hatch. Raymond N. and James W. Costar. Guid- 
ance Services in the Elementary School. Du- 
buque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company 
Publishers, 1961. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion. Health Aspects of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion,, 1962. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion. School Health Services. Washington: Na- 
lional Education Association, 1964. 

Klausmeier, Herbert J. and Katherine Dresden. 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 



Langton, Clair V.. Ross L. Allen, and Philip 
Wexler. School Health Organization and Ser- 
vices. New York: Ronald Press Company, 

1961. 

I.arrick, Nancy. Teacher's Guide to Children's 
Books. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1960. 

Marlin, Hlhe) A. Nutrition in Action. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1963. 

Martin, Ethel A. Nutrition in Action- -A Guide 
for Teachers. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1963. 



Schuster, Albert H. and Milton E. Ploghoft. The 
Emerging* Elementary Curriculum. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles F. Merrill Books, Inc., 1963. 

Superintendent of Documents. School Health Ser- 
vices. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1957. 

Willey, Roy DcVerl. Guidance in Elementary 
Education. New York: Harper and Row, Pub' 
lishers, Inc., 1960. 

Wiltich, Walter A. and Charles F. Schuller. 
Audio-visual Materials. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962. 



Organization 
for Learning 



Schools need to develop organizational 
structures whicli help in achieving their 
goals. The structure should insure a bal- 
anced program of experiences, and should 
be flexible enough to meet the changing 
needs of children, teachers, and community. 
Agreements should be reached, for instance, 
regarding the grouping of children for in- 
struction. Special teachers should be utilized 
effectively to enrich the instructional pro- 
gram. Good provisions should be made for 
exceptional children. Most regular class- 
room teachers should have some time away 
from the pressures and responsibility of a 
group of children. The existing organiza- 
tional structures should contribute to the 
solution of such problems — or new struc- 
tures should be created. 

Providing a balanced program of learn- 
ing experiences. Providing a balanced pro- 
gram does not necessarily mean giving the 
same amount of time or emphasis to each 
important area o? the instructional program. 
To determine what experiences are needed 
to maintain necessary balance for each 
child and the group, constant evaluation 
and planning must take place. 

Unless the faculty thir ks about and plans 
for balance in the entire elementary school 
program, children may have too many ex- 
periences in one area of living, and not 
enough in others. In some schools, for ex- 
ample, pupils have participated in units on 
Indian life in successive grade levels. It 
is possible, of course, for a unit on Indian 
life to contribute to a child's growth at 
several levels, but concentration on a study 
of Indians for several years almost inevit- 
ably leads to neglect of other important 
learning experiences. The teacher and the 
pupils should, nevertheless, be given con- 
siderable freedom in the selection of units 
for study because groups vary in their in- 
terests &nd needs, and community problems 
change. Teachers need to be aware of the 
desirability of providing balanced learning 



experiences, and units should be selected 
which will provide a variety of learning 
activities. 

Providing for flexibility In learning ex- 
periences. If all children needed the same 
balance of activities day in and day out, 
a rigid type of organization would suffice. 
Every minute could be planned in ad- 
vance, and the school routine could function 
with precision. Because needs vary so wide- 
ly and change so frequently, it is impera- 
tive that the school provide a flexible 
organization. 

It might seem, on first thought, that there 
would be little need for planning in a flex- 
ible program. Actually there is need for far 
more planning when flexibility is permitted. 
In a rigid organization, one pre-plan will 
suffice for the year. In a flexible organiza- 
tional structure, there is need for extensive 
pre-planning plus constant re-planning to 
care for changing situations. The teacher 
needs to plan in advance, using what he 
knows about his pupils and their needs. 
He then needs to revise the plans as he 
learns more about the children and as new 
problems arise. 

Grouping children. One of the most 
serious problems which confronts both the 
teacher and the school is that of grouping 
children for their best development and 
behavior. Grouping as used in this section 
refers to grouping within the class as well 
as within the entire school. 

Each child should be placed in the grade 
or group which will contribute the most to 
his total development. Since the school is 
interested in the total development and 
behavior of children, it provides for group- 
ing in keeping with what is known about 
how children grow and develop. 

Many different methods have been used 
in assigning children to class groups and 
sections. The most common practice has 
been based on the child’s achievement in 
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subjects in relation to standards set up for 
the grade. Frequently this plan results in 
failure for many children, and in unwhole- 
some emotional and social pressures. Some 
schools have tried plans of inter-class group- 
ing and ungraded programs. Other plans, 
which have been used in assigning children 
to grades or sections, are based upon chron- 
ological age of the child, size, ability, social 
maturity, and the number of years in school. 
The soundest method recognizes that there 
is no such thing as homogeneity, takes into 
consideration all of these factors, and pro- 
vides flexibility so that groups change as 
the needs of children change and as activi- 
ties change. Thus, the emphasis is upon 
placing each child in a group where all of 
the objectives of the school may be best 
accomplished for him. 

Decisions about patterns of organiza- 
tion and grouping practices should be ar- 
rived at by consensus of the faculty, after 
full discussion and reference to the educa- 
tional literature, research, and recommenda- 
tions of national ad hoc committees which 
have issued statements on these matters. 

The authors of books on elementary 
education, the professors of reading in- 
struction, and specialists in elementary 
education find themselves essentially in 
agreement on matters of organizational and 
grouping for instruction. The position on 
which there is general agreement was ex- 
pressed by a statement issued by the 
Department of Elementary-Kindergarten- 
Nursery Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1963 when it wrote: 
“We urge that local school systems 
invest their major organizational ef- 
forts to maintaining and improving 
an arrangement that has the most 
promise as a setting for the education 
of elementary school children — a 
heterogeneous class for whose total day 
one teacher assumes responsibility.’' 

The members of this group indicated that 
in making the statement, they did not wish 
to exclude “the advice and help of special- 
ists in various content areas and their as- 
sistance in teaching when needed.” In tak- 
ing essentially the same position, the Na- 
tional Council of State School Consultants 
in Elementary Education in 1961 issued 
the following statement: 

“We believe that unless or until valid 
research and practice indicate other- 
wise, the most defensible unit of or- 
ganization in the elementary school is 
one in which the teacher and a class- 



room group of reasonable size are to- 
gether for the major portion of the 
day. The services of specialists with 
particular competencies in curriculum 
areas should be available as needed but 
the immediate responsibility for the 
over-all curriculum is in the hands of 
the classroom teacher. This organiza- 
tion makes it possible for teachers to 
know children, to involve them in 
planning and evaluating the activities 
of the total school day and to avoid 
fragmenting the curriculum, . . . Only 
as efforts are brought to bear to im- 
prove quality at the vital point of 
teacher-pupil relationship and exchange 
can major improvements be expected 
in our school.” 

Thus, the chief job confronting the teach- 
er in the area of grouping relates to ways 
of grouping children for instruction within 
a self-contained classroom organized hetero- 
geneously and which assures flexibility. The 
real problem is to determine the best ways 
of organizing instruction within a classroom 
so that the needs and interests of each child 
may be met through individualized, small 
group, or total group instruction. 

Providing for exceptional children. Chil- 
dren who are exceptional present a par- 
ticular grouping problem. Usually, children 
who are especially brilliant, mentally handi- 
capped, or have slight physical handicaps 
should spend the greater part of ihe school 
day in regular classrooms. For certain activi- 
ties and short periods of time, these chil- 
dren may move to specially equipped class- 
rooms for instruction. In some school dis- 
tricts, however, there may be a few children 
who are so exceptional that they should be 
placed in special classes for the total school 
day. 

Using resource personnel. Many elemen- 
tary schools have personnel who are as- 
signed special duties in connection with in- 
struction in a special area. For example, 
schools have consultants or resource per- 
sons in art, music, or physical education. 
Having people with special talents and 
competencies on the staff should mean an 
enriched and improved learning program for 
children, provided their activities are co- 
ordinated with the work of the classroom 
teacher and principal. 

Providing released time for classroom 
teachers. Teachers and principals agree that 
teachers need at least a short period during 
the day away from children. In spite of 
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this realization, few elementary school staffs 
have developed organizational plans which 
make such a break possible. Nevertheless, 
many staffs probably should be developing 
ways for teachers to have released time. 

Summary. A staff that would evaluate its 
plan of organization for instruction should 
consider questions such as the fo lowing: 

/. What organizational plans would best 
promote the accomplishment of all of 
the school's objectives for all children? 

2. What may be learned about organiza- 
tional approaches from a stidy of the 
p, ofessional literature , the research, 
the opinions of specialists, or state- 
ments issued by national committees? 

3. What are effective ways of grouping 
children for instruction within the self- 
contained classroom? 



4 . How can flexibility in grouping be 
assured? 

5. What kinds of programs for excep- 
tional children should be found in 
good elementary schools? 

6. How can effective use be made of 
special resource personnel? 

7. What are some good ways of provid- 
ing for released time for teachers? 

8. How can a school staff assure a bal- 
anced program of learning experi- 
ences? 

Evaluation* To evaluate the instructional 
program in the area of organization for 
learning, the staff should follow the cycle 
of evaluative steps and record the results 
of the study according to the outline shown 
in Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Specific 
Area: Organization for Learning. 



I . What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable organization 
for learning. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

X. What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the school’s organization for learning. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ . What is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

Zj.. What additional plans should be made to improve? 
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Any consideration of the processes used 
by teachers to stimulate learning on the part 
of the pupils necessarily must consider the 
importance of the teacher. In good teaching- 
learning situations, teachers act as guides 
and bring maturity and breadth of experi- 
ence to the group. It is important, there- 
fore, that teachers be emotionally mature 
individuals— persons with their basic per- 
sonality needs satisfied. 

Teachers also need to understand chil- 
dren. how they grow and learn, and how 
to provide for their continuous development. 
Teachers need to be stimulating, aleit per- 
sonalities — eager to lean more about the 
social and natural environment, and eager 
to improve living conditions for all. Other 
aspects of the teaching-learning process are 
considered here under the following head- 
ings: (1) teacher-pupil planning. (2) condi- 
tions conducive to learning, (3) making use 
of a variety of learning experiences and 



media, and (4) evaluating pupil progress. 

Teacher-pupil planning. Good teaching re- 
quires constant cooperative planning on the 
pan of pupils and teacher. Planning involves 
more than just the consideration of the prob- 
lem to be studied. Pupils must participate 
in planning the activities and experiences 
to the extent that work is purposeful and 
every pupil knows what he is to do. There 
should also be constant evaluation of prog- 
ress being made. Pupils participate, there- 
fore, in setting goals, developing ways of 
work, and evaluating the effectiveness of the 
ways of work agreed upon. 

As teachers work and plan with pupils, 
considerable attention needs to be given to 
choosing ways of work so th?t children will 
learn by discovery and will become increas- 
ingly able to solve their owm problems. 
Among the responsibilities teachers assume 
as mature leaders in the group *s that of 
broadening the number of possible choices 



for children in order to postpone decision- 
making until all feasible proposals have been 
considered. Provisions are also made for 
individual differences which exist. 

Conditions conducive to learning. Teach- 
ers know that some conditions are conducive 
to learning and other conditions interfere 
with the teaching-learning process. Good 
schools give attention to the psychological 
factors which condition learning. Instruc- 
tional experiences are conditioned by what 
is known about the motivation, interest, at- 
tention span, and maturation of the children. 
Efforts are made to provide learning en- 
vironments free from the damaging emo- 
tional effects of threats and pressures. 
Attractive and stimulating physical environ- 
ments are provided. The success of the 
teaching-learning process is largely depen- 
dent upon providing the appropriate learning 
envitonment. 

Making use of a variety of learning ex- 
periences and media. Since learning takes 
place through the use of a variety of ex- 
periences and learning media, provision 
should be made for many firsthand experi- 
ences, many opportunities for problem- 
solving. and effective use of varied multi- 
sensory aids. Lack of aids puts limitations 
on the teacher. Many schools assure the 
availability and accessibility of learning aids 
by organizing good libraries and materials 
centers. The focus of attention here is not 
primarily on availability, but on how well 
the instructional aids which are available 
are used. A good program requires the use 
of a variety of learning experiences and 
media. 

Homework. A special problem exists in 
many communities concerning the quantity 
and type of learning experiences at home 
which the school should support. Something 
of an anomaly may be observed as many 
adults demand for themselves shorter work- 
ing hours and more leisure time and at the 
same time demand for their immature chil- 
dren longer and longer working hours and 
less leisure time. Wherever homework is dis- 
cussed, one is likely to find adults expressing 
extreme positions. Some take the position 
that the school is only one agency concerned 
with the education of children, and that the 
school, therefore, has no right to dominate 
the time of the child which might be used 
by the home, the church, scouting, private 
instruction in music, or by ether community 
agencies They contend that the school has 
the better part of the day, six or seven hours, 
and should get its work done during that 



period. The other extreme position suggests 
that the school should plan for all of the 
child’s waking hours so that the parents 
and others will not have to find things to 
keep children busy. Good solutions to prob- 
lems are seldom found in extreme positions. 

Faculties will want to discuss and reach 
agreement on principles which should de- 
termine the kinds and amount of formal 
study which the school should require of 
children in the after-school hours. Since 
homework is assigned by the school, home- 
work is a part of the school curriculum and 
should be governed by all of the factors 
which determine the types of in-school in- 
struction. Attention must be given to indi- 
vidual differences of children and to their 
needs and interests. As is true with the other 
phases of the curriculum, care should be 
taken that homework assignments avoid 
meaningless repetitive experiences and busy 
work; that it never be used as punishment 
of a child. Care must be taken to see that 
the total requirements of the school do not 
interfere with the child's needs for rest, 
normal amounts of sleep, and reasonable 
amounts of time for the child to use for 
recreation and physical play. The total 
school requirements should not result in 
unwholesome emotional development, and 
pressure situations. Care must be taken to 
see to it that children have lime to participate 
in the experiences and activities planned by 
the family, church organizations, and other 
community agencies which have much to 
offer in the education of children. 

Agreement on desirable homework prac- 
tices should be developed in cooperation 
with parents and children. Use should be 
made of bibliographical references In ar- 
riving at a point of view which is in Iceeping 
with the values held by the staff and parents 
and which supports the purposes of the 
school. 

Evaluation of pupil progress. Good 
schools determine the effectiveness of the 
"instructional program" and bring about 
significant Improvement in their teaching 
practices through effective evaluation of the 
progress of pupils. Evaluation of pupil prog- 
ress is not a simpte matter. It may not be 
accomplished solely by finding a numerical 
average of scores arrived at through testing 
and daily assignments. Many teachers are 
finding useful such approaches as planned 
observations of children, the keeping of 
anecdotal records, and making case studies. 
Education is a process of changing behavior 
in socially desirable directions; therefore, all 
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factors influencing behavior must be con- 
sidered. Progress in skill development needs 
to be determined. Changes in attitudes are 
of equal importance. Understandings basic 
to the successful development of skills and 
formation of desirable altitudes also must be 
evaluated. Consistent effort is made by good 
teachers to consider all evidence of changes 
in behavior and to help children develop 
increased skill in identifying changes in be- 
havior. 

The school’s present evaluative proced- 
ures should be viewed critically. Three areas 
of concern arc suggested for consideration: 

(I) evaluating the work of the individual. 
{2) evaluating the work of the group, and 
(3) reporting pupil progress to parents. 

Summary. Since the leaching-learnirg 
process is the very essence of the school 
program, continuous evaluation must be 
made of this area. The staff should seek 
agreement in answers to such questions as 
the following: 

/. Why is teacher-pupil planning essen- 
tial to a good program? 



2 . In what situation should teachers in- 
volve children in planning? 

J. What is the best use which can be 
made of the instructional aids which 
are available? 

4. What plans should be made to pro- 
vide the instructional aids which are 
needed and are not available? 

5. What basic principles should guide 
decisions about homework? 

6. What techniques should be used in 
appraising the progress of children? 

7. What are the most effective ways of 
reporting pupil progress to parents? 

8. How can the school provide condi- 
tions which are conducive to effective 
learning? 

Evaluation. To evaluate the instructional 
program in the area of the teaching-learning 
process, the staff should follow the cycle 
of evaluative steps and record the results of 
the study according to the outline shown in 
Part D of CPEE-SACS FORM 4, Specific 
Area: The Teaching-Learning Process. 



I* Whal is desirable? 

A. The staff states its beliefs about a desirable teaching-learning situa 
lion. 

13 The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 
What does the school have? 

A. The staff describes the teaching-learning situation in the school. 

B. The staff compares the situation in the school with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements arc needed. 

What Is being done lo Improve? 

A The staff identifies what is King done to improve. 

13. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

Zj., What additional plans should be made lo Improve? 
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some of the materials that may be helpful 
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A school may meet all of the quantitative 
standards recommended by state and reg- 
ional accrediting agencies; yet it may still 
be a school to whkh some parents would 
not like to send their children. The qualita- 
tive factors of a school are to a great measure 
determined by the school's personnel. The 
real, significant factor in the educative pro 
ccss is the interaction of the child and the 
teacher. The people who work with children 
— classroom teachers, librarians, custodians, 
school lunch personnel, supervisors, resource 
personnel, principals, nurses, secretaries— 
are among the most important resources of 
any school. If the staff rs competent, alert, 
conscientious, well-educated, and emotional- 



ly balanced, children are likely to have 
exciting and fruitful learning experiences at 
school. If the staff is mediocre, there is little 
likelihood that a good program will de- 
velop. 

Many factors influence the effectiveness 
of the staff. Good teachers are sometimes 
prevented from doing their best by adminis- 
trative policies which restrict and hamper 
Initiative. Good teachers are sometimes pre- 
vented from doing their best because salaries 
are at a subsistence level and outside wwk 
must, therefore, be done. Good teachers are 
sometimes prevented from doing their best 
because good human relationships are not 
established among the total staff. 
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In a study of school personnel, attention 
must be given to provision for teacher wel- 
fi re. Answers should be found to questions 
sich as these: 

1. What safeguards should protect the 
continuity of teachers * services while 
they are doing a good job? 

2. What provisions should be made to 
provide a reasonable amount of sick 
leave for teachers who are ill? 

3. What provisions should be made for 
teacher retirement? 

4 . What plans should be made for teach- 
ers to obtain the protection of group 
insurance ? 

5. What provisions should be made to 
assure that professional personnel are 
paid a substantial salary which is 
based upon their experience, training, 
and certification? 

6. How can a staff plan so that extra 
duties are being shored by members 
of the staff? 

7. What budgetary provisions should be 
made for attendance at professional 
meetings on the state , regional, and 
national levels? 

3, What can be done to encourage pro- 
fessional autonomy ond to assure that 
teachers are con dtred professional 
personnel ? 

9. In what ways can a faculty have a 
voice in the select ior, and employment 
of their colleagues? 

In addition to answering these general 
questions pertaining to teacher welfare, the 
staff must evaluate more specifically the fol- 
lowing: (1) instructional personnel, (2) ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel, and 
(3) special service personnel. 

Instructional Personnel 

A staff must consider answers to these 
and other questions when evaluating in the 
area of instructional personnel: 

/ Hew many teachers are needed in this 
sch'Xd? 

2 . I!7uir should be the qualifications and 
certification of teachers for this school? 

3. h'hat Is a desirable staff balance. In 
terms of age, sex, and stability or 
tenure on the fob? 

4 . What special education, skills, and 
abilities are needed In staffing the 
program? 

5. HTwf are the desirable personal quali- 
ties that members of the staff should 



possess? 

6 . What should be expected of teachers 
in the way of cooperation and loyalty 
to eoch other and to school authority? 

7. What would be an ideal instructional 
staff for this school? 

Administrative and Supervisory Personnel 

To a considerable extent the leadership 
which is provided by principals and super- 
visors determines the quality of the total 
staff and the richness of the instructional 
program. In making an evaluation of the 
administrative and supervisory staff, a fac- 
ulty must find answers to these and other 
questions: 

L If principals and supervisors are to 
provide professional leadership, what 
advanced professional education and 
ementary school experience are 
. ecessary ? 

2. What personal qualities should prin- 
cipals and supervisors have? 

3. What technical competencies should 
administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel possess ? 

4. What leadership qualities and coordi- 
nation skills should we expect of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel 
in their work with children , teachers, 
and parents? 

5. How many general and special super- 
visors are needed? 

6 . What is needed in the way of special- 
ists in such areas as art, music, and 
physical education? 

Special Service Personnel 

Many schools have available, on a full- 
time or part-time basis, the services of many 
persons who contribute to the effectiveness 
of the school program. Included are such 
services as those rendered by librarians, 
doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
speech specialists, specialists in testing and 
research, custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, 
and school lunch staffs. Evaluation of spe- 
cial-service personnel requires answers to 
such questions as the following: 

/. What are the special services needed 
in this school? 

2. How many people are required to 
provide the special services needed ? 

J. What personal qualities should be 
possessed by each person? 

4 . What technical qualities ore needed in 
each area of special service? 

5 . What kinds of in-service education 
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would assure a better coordination 
and functioning in the special service 
areas? 

Evaluation. To evaluate in the area of 



personnel, the staff should follow the cycle 
of evaluative steps and record the results of 
the study according to the outline shown 
in Part E of CPEE-SACS FORM 4. 



X . What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about a desirable situation in 
the area of personnel. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 

What docs the school or system have? 

A. The staff describes the situation in the area of personnel in the 
school. 

B The staff compares the present program with the desirable, 

1. The staff identifies strengths, 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ , What Is being done to Improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these elforts to improve. 

A, What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected bibliography. The following are 
some of the materials that may be helpful 
to a school faculty working in the area of 
personnel (other available basic references 
as well as more recent and local publications 
should be consulted) 

American Association of School Administration. 
Professional Preparation of Superintendents of 
Schools . Washington: National Education At* 
sodatio;j, 1964. 

Burr. James B. and others. Elementary School 
Administration Bosron: Allyn and Bacon. Inc , 
1963. 

Center for the Study o' Instruction. Planning and 
Organising for Teaching. Washington: Na- 

tional Education Association, 1 96). 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Certification Requirements for Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1962. 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Guidelines to Certification of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1963. 

Drpartment of Rural Education. Staff Develop - 
ment-^An Emerging Function. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1964. 

Eastmond, Jefferson N. The Teacher and School 
Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1939. 



Educational Policies Commission. Contemporary 
Issues in Elementary Education. Washington: 
National Education Association, I960. 

Educational Research Service. Local Provisions 

for Long-Term Leaves of Absence. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1962. 

Educational Research Service. Local Provisions 

for Short-Term Leaves of Absence other than 

Persona! Illness . Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1962, 

Educational Research Service. Local Provisions 

for Sick Leave and Maler.i;!? Leave, Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 196?. 

Educational Research Service. Personnel Evalua- 
tion and Promotion , Urban School Districts. 
Washington: National Education Association. 
1962. 

Educational Research Service. Secretariat and 
C/ericof Assistance in Individual School Build- 
ings. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1961, 

Gibson, R. Oliver and Herold C, Hunt. School 
Personnel Administration. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1964. 

Hkks, William V. and Marshall C. Jameson. 
The Elementary School Principal at Work , 
Englewood Cliffs, N. Prentice- Hall, Inc., 
1937. 

Jordan. William C. Elementary School Leader- 
ship. New Vorl: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1959. 




Nelson, Ester. Secretariat Services in the Ele- 
mentary School. Bulletin 27, No. 15. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Deparlmeni cf Educa- 
tion, 1958. 

Research Division. Classroom Teacher Salary 
Schedules, 1963-64. Washington: National 

Education Association, 1963. 

Research Division. Salary Schedules for Princi- 
pals, 1964. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1964. 



Research Division. Tenure and Contracts: School 
Jmw Summaries. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1960. 

Research Division. Twenty First Biennial Salary 
Survey of Public School Employees, 1962*63. 
Parts A. B, and C. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1963. 

Van Zwoll. James A. School Personnel Adminu* 
tration. New York: Applelon-Century Crofts, 
Inc. f 1964. 



Facilities 




Facilities determine to a considerable ex* 
tent the adequacy of the instructional pro* 
gram. An adequate building, good materials 
and equipment may not be used effectively 
if teachers are not professionally competent. 
On the other hand, good teachers frequently 
are able to overcome some of the deleterious 
effects of poor buildings, inadequate instruc- 
tional materials and equipment. 

As the members of the faculty begin to 
consider the facilities of the school, they 
should keep in mind that two kinds of 
evaluation are required. First, they must 
determine availability of needed facilities 
and the quality of the facilities which are 
provided. Every child, for instance, may 
have a place to sit during a portion of the 
school day, but the seat may be too large 
or too small for the child, or it may be badly 
mutilated or unsightly. Chalkboards may be 
provided, but they may be old, scarred, and 
mounted too high for effective use. 

Second, they must decide whether avail- 
able facilities are used as effectively as pos- 
sible. A school may have the best materials 
available but these materials may not be 
wisely used or not used at all. The school 
may have projection equipment but it may 
be seldom used because of the lack of easy 
availability of appropriate films. The school 
may have a transportation program but the 
present schedule of buses may require )t)ung 
children to leave home loo early and return 
too late. 

Facilities which are considered in this 
section include (1) the school plant — its 
utilization, maintenance, and housekeeping. 



(2) materials and equipment, and (3) trans- 
portation. 

The School Plant and Its Utilization, 
Maintenance, and Housekeeping 

The school plant should be designed and 
equipped to permit the objectives of the 
school to be carried out with ease and ef- 
ficiency. The building should be located on 
a spacious and conveniently located site 
which is landscaped and free from undue 
noise, disagreeable odors, traffic hazards, 
and unsightly surroundings. Adequate play- 
grounds, garden plots, walks, drives, and 
parking areas should be provided. 

The building should provide enough space 
to house comfortably the school family for 
varied living and learning experiences during 
school and after school hours, with classes 
kept to a reasonable size. Adequate provision 
should be made for a central library ma- 
terials center, a health clinic or room, space 
whkh m. y be used by special music groups, 
sanitary and efficient facilities for preparing 
and serving lunches, and for efficient meth- 
ods of heating and lighting the building. 
There should be an adequate lounge-rest 
room for teachers. Storage facilities for 
books and supplies, pupils' personal belong- 
ings, and the custodian's equipment and 
supplies should be available. The mainten- 
ance of plant and facilities is important. 
Without adequate maintenance, newer build- 
ings become shabby and older buildings 
become disreputable. Housekeeping activi- 
ties should assure that school buildings are 
safe, sanitary, clean, and attractive. 




An evaluation of the school plant and its 
usage must give consideration to questions 
such as the following: 

/. What size building is needed to house 
the program of this school ? 

2. Is the best possible use being made 
of the facilities which are available? 

3. What provision should be made for 
areas of special usage, such as the 
library materials center, lunch room, 
health room, and music rooms? 

4. What would be the best arrangement 
for heating and ventilating the build- 
ing? 

5. What would constitute ideal lighting 
for the building? 

6. What would be desirable in the way 
of storage of books and equipment, 
pupil’s personal belongings, and cus- 
todial supplies? 

7. What are desirable standards of clean- 
liness, safety, sanitation, and attrac- 
tiveness of the building and how may 
these be assured? 

8. What provision should be made for 
the maintenance of buildings, grounds, 
and equipment? 

Materials and Equipment 

A well-planned instructional program may 
not be carried out efficiently unless provision 
is made for the availability of adequate ma- 
terials and supplies. A good school has plans 
for involving teachers in determining what 
is needed in the way of materials and equip- 
ment and for the selection and procurement 
of these items. Provisions are made for the 
proper storage and maintenance of supplies 
and equipment and for their distribution in 
accordance with the needs of the school. 
Attention is given to library services and 
materials, audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, and to the things needed in science, 
music, arts and 'rafts, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, health, mathematics, and physical 
education. 

In the evaluation of materials and equip- 
ment, answers should be found to such ques- 
tions as these: 

I. What is a desirable plan for involving 
teochers in determining needs and in 
the selection of materials to meet 
these needs? 



2. What plans should be made to assure 
the effective use and care of ma- 
terials and equipment? 

3. What plans should be made for proper 
storage of equipment? 

4. What plans should be made for ef- 
fective distribution of materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment? 

5. What library services and materials 
should be available? 

6. What audio-visual materials end equip- 
ment should be available? 

7. What materials and equipment ore 
needed for good programs in language 
arts, mathematics, arts and crafts, 
science , music, social studies, and 
physical education? 

8. What special facilities and equipment 
are needed by teachers? 

Transportation 

With increased consolidation of schools, 
many children attend schools a considerable 
distance from their homes. If the school 
furnishes transportation for some or all of 
the children, the transportation services must 
be evaluated from time to time. In this 
evaluation, a faculty must find answers to 
such questions as tnese: 

1. Are the school buses operated within 
full compliance of state laws and regu- 
lations? 

2. Is the transportation system safe and 

efficient? 

3. Do pupils conduct themselves proper- 
ly while waiting for and riding on 

buses? 

4 . In scheduling school buses, has the 
administration avoided having chil- 
dren, and especially young children, 
leave home too early or return too 
late, or spend too much time in 

transit? 

5. Ate school but drivers carefully 
selected and trained for their very 
responsible fobs? 

Evaluation 

To evaluate facilities, the staff should 
follow the cycle of evaluative step, and 
record the results of the study according to 
the outline shown t Part F of CPEE-SACS 
FORM 4. 
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I. 



\Vhal is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about desirable facilities for the 
school or system. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 



2 -. 'Vhat docs the school or system have? 

A. The staff describes the present facilities. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 



^ . What b befng done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 



4 



What additional plans should be made to Improve? 



Selected Bibliography 

The following are some of the materials 
that may be helpful to a school faculty work- 
ing in the area of facilities (other available 
basic references as well as more recent and 
local publications should be consulted): 

American Association of Schoot Administrators. 
Pfenning America's School Buildings. Wash* 
ington: National Education Association. I960. 

American Association of School Librarians. 
Standards for School Library Programs. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association. 1960. 

De Bernardis. Amos. Victor \V. Doherty Erred 
Hummel, and Charles W. Brubaker. Planning 
Schools for Sew Media. Portland. Oregon: 
Division of Education, Portland State College. 
I96L 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
Elementary School Buildings — Design for 
Learning. Washington: National Education As- 
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Grieder. Calvin, Truman M. Pierce, and William 
Everett Roscslengcl. Public School Adminis- 
tration. New York: Ronald Press Company. 
1961 

Herrick. John H. Ralph D. Me Leary. Wilfred 
F Clapp, and Walter F. Bogner, from School 
Program to School Plant. New York: Holt. 
Rinehart and Winston, fnc , 1959. 



MacConneJI. James D. Planning for School 
Buildings. Englewood Cliffs. N. J,: Prentice* 
Hall. Inc.. 1957. 

McQuade, Waller. Scht>o,' house. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. Inc, 1958. 

Oiro. Henry J. and David C. Sanders, Efemen - 
tary-Schoof Organization and Administration . 
New York: Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts. Inc., 

I9M. 

Saf .y Education Association. Selection. Instruc- 
tion. and Supervision of School Bus Drivers. 
Washington: National Education Association. 
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Si rev el I , Wallace M. ind Arvid J. Burke. Adminis- 
tration of the School Building Program. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 

Superintendent of Documents, functional Schools 
for Young Children. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1961. 

Superintendent of Documents. School Plant Man- 
agement. Washington: Government Printing 

Office. 1961. 

Superintendent of Documents. School Sites. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. I960. 

Superintendent of Documents. Science Equipment 
and Materials foe Elementary Schools : Sugges- 
tions for Supervisors. Principals and Teachtts. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1961. 

United State* Department of Agriculture. A 
Guide for Planning and Equipping Lunch- 
room*. Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Government Prinring Office, 1956. 



xd'Conimunity 

Interaction 



The school is an agency of society and the 
purposes of the school are derived from the 
values which are he!d for children and for 
society. In a broad sense, the school may be 



said to function (I) to develop children as 
individuals and as socially sensitive par* 
tkipants in group living, and (3) to improve 
the quality of living in the community. 
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What is desirable? 

A. The staff states its current beliefs about desirable facilities for the 
school or system. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 



Zm What does the school or system have? 

A. The staff describes the present facilities. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 



^ • What Is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 




What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected Bibliography 

The following arc some of the materials 
that may be helpful to a school faculty work- 
ing in the area of facilities (other available 
basic references as well as more recent and 
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School-Community 

Interaction 



The school is an agency of society and the 
purposes of the school are derived from the 
values which are held for children and for 
society, fn a btoad sense, the school may be 



said to function (I) to develop children as 
individuals and as socially sensitive par- 
ticipants in group living, and (2) to improve 
the quality of living in the community. 




The school should assist in guiding and 
directing the physical, mental, emotional, 
social, and spiritual growth of boys and 
girls. The community creates, supports, and 
modifies the school program. If the school 
is to accomplish its purposes, there must be 
a close interaction between the school and 
the community. 

The school, in turn, is committed to the 
improvement of the quality of living in the 
community. The school is supported by so- 
ciety for the improvement of the lives of all 
the people in the community. 

Many American communities at the pres- 
ent time lack suitable and adequate recrea- 
tional facilities, have inadequate public 
and private medical and health services, 
lack good public library facilities, and 
have low standards of living— food, cloth- 
ing and housing. The school must ac- 
cept partial responsibility for bringing 
about improvements in the quality of 
commun : ty living. The school will need 
to work with pupils, their parents, represen- 
tatives from the health department, social 
agencies, home and farm agents, community 
councils, and other community members and 
groups. Close school-community interaction 
is necessary if the school is to contribute 
to the improvement of the community. 

As the members of the staff study the 
effectiveness of the interaction between their 
school and their community, they will need 
to consider a number of questions: 

/. How can the school male full use of 
the community agencies, resources, 



and facilities? 

2. What plans should be made to assure 
that the appropriate persons in the 
community participate in planning for 
and in evaluating the school program? 

3. How can the community be en- 
couraged to give adequate moral and 
financial support to the school and 
its program? 

4. What are effectivt ways in which a 
school can interpret its program to 
the community? 

5. How can community agencies be or- 
ganized to help children who need 
clothing, glasses, dental care, and 
medical care? 

6. How can the school provide for dif- 
ferences in religious and ethnic back- 
grounds? 

7. What should be done to help the com- 
munity lake pride in the school and 
rake care of the school property? 

8. How does the community show its 
respect for and appreciation of the 

teachers? 

9. In what ways is the school trying to 
improve the quality of living in the 

community? 

Evaluation 

To evaluate school-community interac- 
tion, the staff should follow the cycle of 
evaluative steps and record the results of 
the study according to the outline in Part 0 
of CPEE-SACS FORM 4. 



I. What Is desirable? 

A. The staff states its beliefs about a desirable program of school- 
community interaction. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of beliefs about what is desirable. 
2m What does the school or system have? 

A. The staff describes the present program of school-community inter- 
action. 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

What h being done to improve? 

A The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

What additional plans show Id be made to imprott? 



Selected Bibliography 
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that may be helpful to a facu?.,* working in 
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Coordination 




Coordination, both sjstcm-wide and 
school-wide, is one of the essential elements 
of a good education program. Coordination 
means bringing about a harmonious adjus - 
ment and functioning of all of the elements 
composing a good school program. Co- 
ordination results from careful planning and 
the cooperative effort of all persons con- 
cerned. Persons concerned with the school 
program arc the members of the school 
board, the administrative personnel, the 
teachers, the parents, representatives o.‘ com- 
munity agencies, the children, and the public 
in general. To coordinate the efforts of all 
such persons is no small task, and yet its 
accomplishment is necessary for a successful 
school program. The major responsibility 
for coordination rests upon school adminis- 
trators. 

One reasor for having larger administra- 
tive units is to facilitate the coordination of 
activities of several schools which comprise 
the larger unit All of the personnel con- 
cerned should be involved in establishing 
administrative policies, and procedures and 
plans must be made for reviewing and modi- 
fying these policies. System-wide coordina- 
tion must be concerned with the utilisation 
of the full resources of the community and 
the schools. Attention must be given, system- 



wide, to the objectives and purposes of the 
school and to evaluate procedures. In- 
service education programs should be co- 
ordinated and provision should be made 
system-wide for exceptional children and for 
guidance and counseling services. Health and 
psychological services and the use of special- 
ists in the administrative unit need to be 
coordinated Better selection and use of 
materials of instruction a n d audio-visual 
equipment should res dt from system-wide 
coordination. Coordination results in better 
instructional program; and in cooperative 
efforts in experimentation and research. 

Coordination is also important within 
single schools. The policies of the local 
school must be coordinated with those of 
the system. The cooperative effort of all 
personnel concerned should result in the 
harmonious functioning of the school in such 
areas as (I) selecting and using supplies and 
materials. (2) using play areas. 0) formula! 
ing homework policies, (h) using substitute 
teachers, (5) scheduling parent-teacher con- 
fcrencc^. (b) reporting pupil progress, (7) 
making special assignments. (8) designating 
committee responsibilities and (9) using the 
library, the lunchroom, and special areas of 
the school plant. 

The purposes of the city or county school 




unit or of the local school may not be rea- 
lized unless the problems of coordination 
have been successfully resolved, 

To examine the work of administrators 
and teachers in coordinating the activities 
of the school, answers must be found to such 
questions as these: 

1. What plans should be made to bring 
about the careful planning and co- 
operative effort of all persons con- 
cerned with the operation of schools? 

2. What plans should be made for the 
establishment of administrative poli- 
cies and for reviewing and modifying 



these policies? 

3. What are effective ways of keeping 
the lines of communication open? 

4. How can the policies of the local 
school be coordinated with those of 
the larger administrative unit? 

5. What coordination Is essential to the 
successful operation of a school? 

Evaluation 

To evaluate in the area of coordination, 
the staff should follow the cycle of evalua- 
tive steps and record the results of the study 
according to the outline shown in Part H of 
CPEE-SACS FORM 4. 



X, What is desirable? 

A. The staff slates its beliefs about a desirable situation in the area 
of coordination. 

B. The staff looks at the beliefs of others. 

C. The staff refines its statement of bebefs about what is desirable. 

2_ What does the school have? 

B. The staff compares the present program with the desirable. 

1. The staff identifies strengths. 

2. The staff identifies areas where improvements are needed. 

^ . What Is being done to improve? 

A. The staff identifies what is being done to improve. 

B. The staff describes these efforts to improve. 

/j, What additional plans should be made to improve? 



Selected Bibliography 
The following are some of the materials 
that ma. '■ - helpful to a faculty working in 
the area of coordination (other available 
basic references as well as more recent and 
local publications should be consulted): 

Bartley, John A. Supervision as Human Relations. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953. 

Center for the Study of Intiructlon. Planning and 
Organising for Teaching. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1963. 

Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Principal as a Communicator. October, 1960. 
Issue of the National Elementary Principal. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1960. 

Hansford, Bryon W. Guidebook for School Prin- 
cipals, New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1960. 



Hick*, Hanne J. Administrative Leadership In the 
Elt mentary School. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1956. 

Hicks, Hanne J. Educational Supervision tn 
Principle and Practice. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, I960. 

Hick*, William V. and Mar*hall C. Jameson, 
Elementary School Principal at Work. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 

Otto, Henry I. and David C. Sanders Elemen- 
tary School Organisation and Administration. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofti, Inc., 

1964. 

Olsen, Edward 0. The School and Community 
Reader. New York: Macmillan Company, 1963. 

Spain, Charles R., Harold D. Drummond, and 
John I. Goodlad. Educational Leadership and 
the Elementary School Principal. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1956. 

Swearingen, Mildred E. Supervision of Instruc- 
tion \ Foundations and Dimensions. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1962. 
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As the staff members worked through 
each area of the self-study, they compared 
the present program or situation with the 
revised statement of what is desirable in that 
specific area, One of the outcomes of that 
comparison was the identification of in- 
stances where the present program ap- 
proached. met, or even exceeded the state- 
ment of what is desirable. Such instances 



were labeled “strengths” and recorded as 
suggested in Section Two. 

Reference should now be made to the 
previously identified “strengths," for all 
areas of the self-study except purposes, and 
a complete listing of them should be made 
as requested by Part I, Item la, of CPF.E- 
SACS FORM 4. The listing will give a 
complete picture of the strengths identified 
by the faculty. 



In a similar manner, the staff has identi- 
fied areas needing improvement. When the 
present situation or program in the school 
was compared with the statement of the de- 
sirable, “needed improvements" as well as 
"strengdis” were identified. The needed im- 



provements were recorded in each case for 
the area being studied. These en'ries from 
Parts D-H of the report should now be 
listed as requested by Part i, Item lb, of 
CPEE-SACS FORM 4 as a summary of the 
needed improvements. 



The staff, in studying each segment of the 
school, supplemented the identification of 
needed improvements with descriptions of 
current school improvement projects. These 
projects had as their purpose the strength- 
ening of strengths or the making of needed 



improvements identified in the previous step 
of the cycle. At this time a summary should 
be made of the improvement projects re- 
ported iu progress during the study. The 
summary should be recorded as requested 
by Part I, Item 2, CPEE-SACS FORM 4. 



During the study, when the staff mem- 
bers compared the needed improvements 
with the current school improvement proj- 
ects, they thought of and recorded many 
things that should be done to improve the 
situation In each area. These ideas provide 
the basis for planning the follow-up 
program. 

Summarizing the possible next steps. The 



staff concluded the evaluation of each seg- 
ment of the school by indicating some next 
steps that should be taken to improve the 
situation in the specific area being studied. 
The proposed next steps were recorded in 
each case as requested by Part D-H of 
Form 4. These data should now be brought 
together, summarized, and recorded (placing 
an “x” after those plans with high priority) 
as requested by Part I, Item 3, Form 4. 



Planning the follow-up program. The final 
task facing the faculty is one of making 
plans for the follow-up program. This task 
requires the staff to consider the total list 
of possible next steps in the light of the 
over-all school situation. Although priorities 
were probably indicated among the possible 
next steps in each segment of the study, it 
is necessary after the summary to assign new 
priorities on an over-all basis. What may 
have seemed very significant when an area 
was being studied, may now seem less sig- 
nificant when viewed in the light of the 
total school situation. By giving special con- 
sideration to the steps having high priorities, 
the faculty can make wise decisions about 



short-range and long-range follow-up activi- 
ties. The high priority plans that can be 
completed in three years or less should be 
listed as “short-range" plans in the order 
of descending priority as requested by Part 
I, Item 4a, of FORM 4. In like manner, the 
high priority plans that will need four to six 
years to complete should be termed “long- 
range" and listed in the order of descending 
priority as requested by Item 4b of Part I, 
Form 4. Plans having no priority and plans 
requiring more than six years to complete 
should be tabled for the present and con- 
sidered when the next complete self-study 
is made six years from the date of the cur- 
rent study. 
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The short-range and long-range plans re- 
ported as requested by Item 4, Part I, of 
CPEE-SACS FORM 4 constitute the pro- 
posed follow-up program. 

Finally, in preparation for the visit of the 
official committee representing the Associa- 
tion, the staff should supplement the materi- 
al prepared according to the outline (Form 
4) with other information and exhibits which 
the staff members think the visitors will need 



during their stay in the school. Reference 
should also be made to the publications en- 
titled, A Guide to the Evaluation and Ac- 
creditation of Elementary Schools and The 
Visiting Committee in the Elementary School 
Accrediting Process, for more detailed direc- 
tions and suggestions concerr ng the visiting 
committee. Both bulletins are available from 
the Central Office of the Association. 
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APPENDIX A 



OUTLINE OF REPORT OF THE SELF-STUDY 
(CPEE - SACS — FORM 4) 

Part A. The School Commvrily . 

1. Brief description of the community served by the school (location, 

size, and unique features) , 

2. Brief description of the educational level of the parents and their 
aspirations for their children 

3. Brier description of the cultural activities of the community, other 
than the school, which contribute to the education of the children 
(identifying specific resources such as public libraries, church 
organizations, governmental and civic groups> recreational facilities, 
health services, and parent groups) 

Pert B. Tfiie Children Sened by the School 

1. Chart showing the age-grade distribution of the children enrolled in 
the school (Complete attached chart) 

2. Data in chart 'orm or otherwise to indicate f be results of any 
standardized tests administered recently to any sizeable portion of 
the school population 

3. Brief description of the general factors of health, cleanliness, man- 
ners, and language usage of the children attending the school 

4. Brief description of the children’s educational ambitions, attitudes 
toward school, incidence of dropout, and leisure time activities 

Part C. Purposes 

1. The faculty's refined statement of beliefs about the purposes of 
the school 

2. The story of how the faculty worked 

a. To arrive at the tentative statement of beliefs about the purposes 
the school 

b. To relate the tentative statement to the community and the 
children served 

c. To compare the beliefs of others with the tentative statement of 
beliefs 

d. To arrive at the refined statement given above 

3. Summary of plans for keeping the statement of purposes current 
and all informed 

Part D.* Program j 

Specific Area 

1. The faculty's refined statement of beliefs abuut the specific area 
of Program 

2 . A description of the school’s present program in this area 

3. Strengths and needed improvements identified by comparing the 
school's present program with the refined statement of beliefs about 
this area 

a, Strengths 

b, Needed improvements 

4. Current efforts for improvements 

5. Plans that should be made for continued improvement in this area 
{arranged in the order of importance and urgency) 

Part E. Personnel 

1, The faculty’s refined statement of beliefs about personnel 

2, A description of the situation in this school 

3, Strengths and needed improvements identified by comparing the 
present situation with the refined statement of beliefs about personnel 

a, Strengths 

b. Needed improvements 

4, Current efforts for improvement of the situation 

5, Plans that should be made for continued improvement in this area 
(arranged in the order of impo/iance and urgency) 



* (Upon etch apecific tret heptruOy: Protftm, Knowledge of Children To Be Liken- 

ing, Orel Language Development, Readme, written Etpreuion* Literature, Social Studiea, 
Mathecraiict, Science, Ptmictl and Menu! Kethh. Aeuhetk Appreciation tnd Crettlvi Ex* 
prewlon. Other Curriculum Actfvlt’ci. Special Servicer, Organization for Utrnini and Teach* 
inc-learnim Proceu, 
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Part F« Facilities 

1. The faculty’s refined statement of beliefs about facilities 
2* A description of the present facilities 

3. Strengths and needed improvements identified by comparing the 
present situation with the refined statement d beliefs about facilities 

a. Strengths 

b. Needed improvements 

4. Current efforts for impiovement of the situation 

5. Plans that should be made for continued improvement in this area 
(arranged in the order of importance and urgency) 

Part G. School-Community Interaction 

1. The faculty’s refined statement of beliefs about school-community 
interaction 

2. A description of the present situation 

3. Strengths and needed improvements identified by comparing the 
present situation with the refined statement of beliefs about school- 
community interaction 

a. Strengths 

b. Needed improvements 

4. Current efforts for improvement of Ihe situation 

5. Plans that should be made for continued improvement in this area 
(arranged in the order of importance and urgency) 

Part H. Coordination 

1. The faculty’s refined statement of beliefs about coordination 

2. A description of the present situation 

3. Strengths and needed improvements identified by comparing the 
present situation with the refined statement of beliefs about co- 
ordination 

a. Strengths 

b. Needed improvements 

4. Current efforts for improvement of the situation 

5. Plans that should be made for continued improvement in this area 
(ananged in the order of importance and urgency) 

Part 1. Summary and Follow-Up Plans 

1. Strengths and needed improvements identified during the self-study 

a. Strengths 

b. Needed improvements 

2. School improvement projects in progress at the time of the self-study 

3. Possible next steps for continued improvement (those having high 
priority indicated with an “x”) 

4. The proposed follow-up program 

a. Short-range plans (projects that can be completed in three years, 
listed in the order of descending priority) 

b. Long-range plans (projects that can be completed in four to six 
years* listed in the order of descending priority) 

Supplemental Chart for Item 1, Part B 
Report of The Self-Study 

Chart showing (he age-grade distribution of the children enrolled in the school: 



Age/Grade 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


over 

16 
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STEPS TO BE FOLLOWED BY SCHOOLS SEEKING ACCREDITATION BY 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 



School Board members, superintendents, principals, and teachers in systems 
which desire accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
should study in detail the Guide to the Evaluation and Accreditation ol Elemen- 
tary Schools. The stepi In initial accreditation are summarized here for convenient 
reference, 



Step One: 
Step Two: 
Step Three: 
Step Four: 
Step Five: 
Step Six: 
Step Seven: 

Step Eight: 
Step Nine: 
Step Ten: 



Affiliation 

Determining Readiness to Seek Accreditation 

Filing Statement of Intent to Seek Accreditation 

Securing a Consultant 

Conducting the Self-Study 

Providing for the Visiting Committee 

Formulating Plans for School Improvement and Designating 

Priorities 

Making Application for Accreditation 

Action of the State Committee on Accreditation 

Action of the Regional Committee on Elementary Education 
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